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high brow or low brow 


If your forehead measures vertically more than 1.5 centimetres 
or less than 17.4 centimetres, you can be classified either 
(a) as a high-brow, or alternatively (b) as a low-brow. 
Since we can, unfortunately, discover no formula to relate 
preference for (i) classical or (ii) popular music to either (a) or (b) 
respectively, this information must be regarded as non-conclusive. 
Two important facts, however, emerge on further investigation, viz. 
(1) That both (a) and (b) types are found in large numbers 
and equal proportions happily browsing through the large stock 
of records in our shop in New Oxford Street. 
(2) That both types appear equally satisfied with the range of 
recordings available. 
From the above observations it would therefore seem safe to infer 
that those whose taste is for (i) music of the recorded variety 

: and/or (ii) a variety of recorded music 
should waste no time in discovering for themselves all that is implied 
in the words “ IMHOFS IS BEST FOR RECORDS.” 


Excellent facilities for testing the veracity of all or any of the 

above observations are offered to all who visit our shop in New Oxford St. 
They include : audition rooms, self-service Melody Bar, English and 
Continental record lists. Courteous and helpful assistants are here to advise. 
And for those who cannot conveniently visit Imhofs, there is, of course the 
Records-by-Post service, ready to quickly send records to you wherever 
you are, at home or abroad. 


Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. Museum 7878 (20 lines) 
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Say what you like... do what you like... 

tie yourself in knots if you want to... whatever 
you say or do ffrr is and always will be ffrr, 
and nothing will ever replace it. 

It’s ten years since the gramophone world 

first tried to pronounce ffrr, and it’s ten years 
since it first had records bearing the ffrr 

mark. And it’s all so simple, really. ffrr is 








full frequency range recording —the recording 
of every frequency within the range of 
human audibility. And whatever you say 

or do, ffrr, linked with Decca experience, 
imagination and determination, will always 
give you the finest record in the world. 


78 R.P.M., 45 R.P.M., E.P.(45 R.P.M.), L.P. AND M.P. (334 R.P.M.) 





THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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B.LE OLYMPIA 


STAND DIS 
MAY 2° TO I3 
COMPLETE RANGE OF STYLES & 
COLOURS WILL BE ON DISPLAY 


























@ TO SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST BREAKAGES 

@ KNOW WHICH 
RECORD IS WHERE 

@ AND TO CARRY 

WHERE YOU WILL 
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GRAMOPHONE 
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AND ADDRESS OF NEAREST RETAILER. 


HENRY FLWIN LTD @ MAKERS OF TOP QUALITY RECORD CASES 


(INCLUDING LONG PLAYING), ALBUMS, 


NOTTINGHAM DEPT. M.I. CABINETS AND COVERS. 





ons LEARN ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


7 er  —e 15 minutes a day— 


Se ieee fe yy : Sit down with the Assimil course in or preferably a combination of Books 

"  lemmionanpee eo B\ccmeer the quiet of your own room, give and Records, give you a thoroughly 
ql " Bit ree. the language 15 minutes a day — about _ practical and satisfying means of home 
BBE hee the time it takes to smoke a cigarette — study. Assimil has been for over a 

eu eee in three months you will have a good quarter of a century recognised on 
~ he an | practical knowledge of your selected the Continent as the easiest and 
= — | language. Assimil is a vital method most modern method of learning 
. ; that teaches you languages as they are languages. It is a great success. Try it, 
spoken, without the drudgery of and you will become an enthusiast. 
learning by heart. Assimil books alone ; 
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ASSIMIL is ideal for business or pleasure. 




















ee eee ee 
| Square, London, W2. Phone GAYswater sist. | ASSIMIL OFFER COMPLETE COURSES IN 
meee oe ec | FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
| InFrench, Kalen Spanish, German. Russian, Engish 1 GERMAN, RUSSIAN, ENGLISH 
es | Courses are also available for those whose 
Address ! native tongue is not English. 

| MAY | Easy terms aveilable for all the courses 
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lhe SWISS 
have a woid fot tt... 


THODENGEGENKOPPLUNGSWICKLUNGEN 


—a singularly factual one describing the design 
of the output circuit of the QUAD II Amplifier. 


This circuit, nowadays sometimes called the “ Ultra-Linear ”’ 
arrangement, is no untried novelty, having proved its worth in Acoustical Amplifiers for over ten years. 





We do not propose to enter here into long technical descriptions : the compact size and high 
efficiency of the QUAD II Amplifier speak for themselves of the effectiveness of the arrangement. 


And, who, building a high fidelity radio- 
gram, does not appreciate compactness and 
neatness of design in the components to be used ? 
It is so easy to finish up .with a “ monster” ! 





Have you also considered the many 
other outstanding features of this model ? 
RECORD EQUALISATION—the correct play- 
back curve at the touch of a button. 
PICK-UP—a versatile system adaptable to any 
pick-up. 

INDEPENDENT MICROPHONE, TAPE AND 
RADIO INPUTS. 
SUPPLY SOCKETS for two radio units. 





THE QUAD il 
AMPLIFIER 





THE ACOUSTICAL FILTER SYSTEM 
independent of bass and treble balance controls. 


ost 





Acoustical 


AMPLIFIER 
For the closest approach to the original sound 





THE QUAD Ii 
CONTROL UNIT 





























AS YOUR COLLECTION GROWS-ADD ANOTHER 
‘RECORD HOUSING’ UNIT 


CAPACITY PER UNIT : 100 RECORDS (including 12 in. L.P) 


PRICE PER UNIT 59 / 6 NO TAX 


PLINTH 7/6 EXTRA 

















— @ STABILITY : each unit is secured to its neighbour by a simple 

2 £& ® locking device. 

: a @ FLEXIBILITY : can be adapted to fit any corner, recess or wall. 
@ DIMENSIONS: 1/4” x 14” x 14’. 

> @ FINISH : medium striped walnut or mahogany. 

@ TWO SLIDING WOODEN DOORS keep your records dust free. 


As Specialists in Record Storage Cabinets we have a range holding from 100 to 
500 records ; in Queen Anne, Contemporary or Console styles ; with prices 
from 59/6 to 13 guineas, all tax free. A postcard will bring you full illustrations, 
prices and address of your local stockist. 


RECORD HOUSING 


BROOK ROAD, LONDON, N.22 BOWes Park 2446 
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“Tape to Disc’’ service to transfer your own 
personal tape recordings to permanent discs -+ 
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@ Foreign records of most nations with a wide 
representative choice 
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——~ @ Assimil easy to learn Language Course records 
in French, Spanish, German, Italian, 
Russian and English. 
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For these “records off the beaten track” 


e CALL AT 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
le SHOWROOMS 


_ “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” | 3 &% OXF ORD ST., Ww. 
ZLE — $ MAYFAIR 1240 
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FAST AND FURIOUS ...OR SOFT AND SWEET wn 
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Yowll find the RIGHT record at 


Ww. H. BARNES LTD. 


425 Oxford St., London, W.1. MAY 4233 
172 Kensington High St., W.8. WES 0791 
Croydon : 38 George Street. CROydon 1336 
Hammersmith : 37 King Street. RiVerside 1417 
Elephant & Castle : 64 London Road. WATerloo 5477 


Stratford : 338 High Street. MARyland 2275 
Ilford : 135 High Road. ILFord 0446 Order personally or by post 


East Ham : 64 High Street North. GRAngewood 0310 Personal export orders and overseas gift parcels a speciality 
Deptford : 499 New Cross Road. TiDeway 3767 




















OMNI-DIRECTIONAL 3-Speaker System 


Wi5s/CS SUPER 8/CS SUPER 5& 


Treble Units Facing Upwards Crossover Frequencies 800 and 5,000 ¢/s. 


The bass speaker is the W15/CS with a fundamental resonance below 30 C/S ; 
the middle speaker is the Super 8/CS ; and the third speaker is the Super 5 
with response well maintained to 16,000 C/S. The crossover unit is a } section 
type, with crossover frequencies of 800 and 5,000 C/S. A volume Control is 
now fitted to the middle and top speakers which also face upwards to avoid 
undue directional effects. 





This Speaker System was demonstrated at the Royal Festival Hall 
on November Ist, 1954, and will again be used on May 21st, 1955. 
Festival Hall Demonstration, 21st May, 1955. 8-page Programme, 
including 3 pages of explanatory notes and full details of the records 
to be played, now available post free at 1s. each from Wharfedale 
Wireless Works, Ltd., Idle, Bradford, Yorkshire. Stamps acceptable. 


Wharte 














PRICES = (TAX Free) 
WIS5/CS sand-filled Enclosure £47 0 0 


: Treble Assembly a _ifies 4 
a HS/CR3 Crossover with V.C.’s £810 0 











£73 10 0 
WIRELESS WORKS LTD. 

: . ? 2 Sand-filled Back Panels (40 in. x 24 in.) to 

BRADFORD ROAD : IDLE - BRADFORD - YORKS complete the enclosure, where a suitable 

Phone : Idle 1235/6 (2 lines). Grams : Wharfdel, Idle, Bradford. Senet 1 Ott GER. COD 50 MORNE a 





R £12 per pair. 
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Why I bought a 


People like myself are inveterate listeners. For us, music and 
other pleasures of the mind—drama, discussion, verse—are as 
necessary as food. 

soe In my case I found a need to “ capture and keep ” 
ae a the memory of things that delighted my ear—to 
record the peerless performance or the subtle 

7 F interchange between accomplished speakers. 
yo a ” ee, ror this, my Grundig Tape 
Ff Se Sia car Recorder is perfect. It has a 
fees wide range, high fidelity repro- 
m ' ff «2 ™ duction and simple controls, 
he <eee «combined with looks that 

, : match its performance. 
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CED THE FINEST TAPE RECORDERS IN THE WORLD 


See your nearest Grundig dealer or write to us for full details. 


GRUNDIG (GT. BRITAIN) LTD., DEPT. G, 39-41 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.! 
(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 


The Grundig TK 819 95 gns. plus 
microphone from 6 gns. 
Attractive h.p. terms available. 


G/TK103 








CUSTOM BUILT 
REPRODUCERS Spring-time 
‘a, in Sloane Street 


There are times when The Gramophone Shop is not 
so much a shop as a state of mind. Blame the blossom 
in Cadogan Place or the fountain in Sloane Square, 
but you will still hum your way in our direction. 
This Spring we have records for everyone’s fancy, 
from Brandenburgs to boogie, from Hindemith to 
Hammerstein, light music and Third music, music 
for the heavily engaged and music for the gay 
abandoned. Come to The Gramophone Shop this 
month and be self-indulgent. Should you indulge 
in one of the superb new gramophones on show 
your merrie mood may last for years. POSTSCRIPT : 

Our Postal Service brings The Gramophone Shop to 
your doorstep. We send records anywhere by return 


of post. 


The Gram@phone S) ae) 8 





The H.C.12 








This reproducer, together with other high quality 
loudspeaker systems, is being demon- PRICE 
strated on the Armstrong A.10 75 
amplifier at the B.S.R.A. ibition, oe 








May 21/22, Waldorf Hotel, Room 142. RECORDS GRAMOPHONES RADIO TELEVISION TAPE RECORDERS 
130 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. (SLOane 9001) 
B. K. PARTS eR. LTD. Come by bus (11, 19, 22, 46, 137) or by Underground 
229 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! (Entrance Hanover St.) Phone: REGent 7363 to Sloane Square Station — Just round the corner. 
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Time and 
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Time again... 


SSE 


SERRE 


. . . the spontaneous reaction of readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE on hearing their new E.A.R. 
Gramophones is to write and tell us how delighted 
they are with the superb performance and 
exceptional value. 


There is a model specially made to fit your 
needs and your pocket. Ask your dealer for a 
demonstration. 


@ E-A°R HIGH FIDELITY A750 


Acknowledged by experts to be of unequalled range 
and giving real High Fidelity performance, the A750 
is a 3-speed, 3-control automatic reproducer. Collaro 
precision-built changer; Studio ‘‘P” head; Bass 
and Treble Boost ; 10 in. by 6 in. high flux speaker. 
Plays 12 in., 10 in., or 7 in. records.- Amplifier of 
advanced design. Strong wooden frame case covered 
in two-tone lizard or Rexine. Size 8 in. by 15 in. 
by 164 in. 


30 gMS. P750 (Non-Auto) 26 gns. 





... these are 
the models 
you write about! 


@ EAR BANTAM AUTO 


With its exciting two-tone finish, the E.A.R. Bantam 
is far and away the finest value in the field of record 
reproduction. Latest Collaro mixer-changer for 
12 in., 10 in. and 7 in. records ; Studio turnover 
head. Ample volume from all records—plays with 
the lid closed. Size 16 in. by 15 in. by 8 in. Corner 
locked wood frame case. Available also in lizard. 


21 gms. Non-Auto Bantam 16 gns. 


Illustrated above: . 

E-A-R CONCERT REPRODUCER 
A superb High Fidelity instrument in a beautifully 
styled acoustically-treated cabinet—walnut or 
mahogany finish. Collaro 3-speed changer with 
Studio ** P ” head ; Bass and Treble Boost Controls ; 
8-watts Push-Pull Amplifier; 10 in. 12,000 line 
speaker. Size 32 in. by 17} in., by 16} in. 


48 @MS. Transcription Model 55 gns. 


Made for you by Gramophone Specialists ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 





All prices include tax where applicable. 17 LITTLE ST. LEONARDS MORTLAKE °-_ S.W.14 
Write for full details of the complete Telephon2 _ ROspect 4466 (5 lines) Telegrams : Microgram, Put, London 
E.A.R. Range of Record Reproducers [ AR 

and Amplifiers. 
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THIS IS YOUR SEAL OF PERFECTION —— 
la Ve OUR NEW (Post Free) L.P’s ARE :— 
(a) GUARANTEED UNPLAYED 
S 'Y, a | ed / (b) RIGIDLY EXAMINED FOR PERFECTION, 
e THEN 
(c) STAVE-SEALED IN OUR CONTAINERS 
AND DATED | 
* also—we purchase slightly-used L.P’s for best 
HENRY STAVE & COMPANY | prices (send discs or write for quotation) 
(The Connoisseur’s Postal Service) up to 19 [- paid for MINT, LATE WELL- 
70 HAMPDEN WAY, LONDON REVIEWED ISSUES. 
N.14 
(ENTERPRISE 3668) > 4 and—we can supply our incomparable 
We also carry one of the World’s “— Stave-sealed it" 7” euchange 
Largest Stocks of 78RPM. Vocal with your slightly-used L.P’s (generous 
Rarities and Deletions. allowances). 
*k OUR POLYTHENE BAGS , w OUR PROTECTIVE .. 
* SPECIAL — FOR PROTECTING 4/3 3/3 2/3 doz. RICE - PAPER 2/- 1/9 doz. 
YOUR L.P’S INNER - BAGS * 














Simon is) 








re cording 


When you listen to a Simon Portable you’re hearing 
sound Recording at its lively best. Ask your dealer 
for a demonstration. Try its simple controls. Hear 
its faultless reproduction of speech and music— 
remember that for P.A. or record reproduction you 
can use the high fidelity amplifier independently of 














the recorder. 
ee 18 in. x 15 in. x 10 in. 
LOUDSPEAKER : 64 in. built-in Monitor. 
POWER SUPPLY :.......00000 200/250 v. 50 cycles A.C. 


INPUT CHANNELS ....... High impedance for microphone 
low or high impedance for radio. 


POWER CONSUMPTION : 100 watts approx. 
RESPONSE : 50-12,000 c.p.s. + 3db. 








PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER 79 _— 
H.P. FACILITIES WITH PLEASURE 





x Monomaster Fingertip control te Fast rewind and wind-on 
Ask for illustrated literature and informatien Sheet TI/I/. + 2-stage capstan 


SIMON SOUND SERVICE LTD. ox: panei brakes provide. very 
46 


10-watts push-pull output 
-50 GEORGE STREET, LONDON, W.I. Phone WELbeck 2371 (5 lines) pibrern aie . rapid — full 
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The highly successful 

high fidelity ‘Victor ’ loudspeaker 
proudly announces 

the arrival of 


-Qunior 
VICTOR 


weight 75 Ibs. 

size 38” high, 224” wide, 133” deep 
power capacity 12 watts 

Price 





35 GNS. A compact size but still maintaining 
the well-known Pamphonic quality 


No colouration 

Superb sense of presence 
Perfect clarity 

Room matching switch 


Pamphonic 


for sound = NATURALLY! 


+ + t+ 


Finish in Mahogany or Walnut veneer 


PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LTD . /7 Stratton Street - London W.1 
Telephone: GROsvenor 1926/7 





. 
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The first 


Lieder Recital on 





by FISCHER-DIESKAU and 
GERALD MOORE 


Lieder Recital Der Tambour; 
Der Feuerreiter; Storchenbotschaft — Wolf 


Der Erlkonig, Op. 1, No. 3 — Loewe 


7ERS044 
Photo: Lotte Meitner-Graf. 


= andatine selection of POPC 


THE GOLDMAN BAND SHORTY ROGERS PEREZ “PREZ” PRADO 
6é $9 S 
The Stars oatiieadnenes El Capitan; ANDRE PR EV IN ORCHESTRA ™ athe peered - 
King Cotton; Casinos Post March ' Sen : Wave: —— St. heute ies aaah: Seahetie Sax; 
7 EG 8099 ry) _ Sa e Jac 
ARTIE SHAW WASHBOARD RHYTHM KINGS 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA iger Rag; Hummin’ to Myself; 
‘‘ Shaw Specialities ”” My Silent Love; Shoot ’Em e DON CORNELL = 
~ se 7 EG 8101 Top-line from America 
he RAY. KINNEY rah tecng You Vee Lip 
: A =" A S RAL ISLANDERS 
(Vocal & er = i Hot Lips” Page) “South Sea Island Magic ”” er — 


Song of the Islands; Lovely Hula Hands; 
My Isle of Golden Dreams; Hawaiian Paradise 
7 EG 8103 














“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


7" 45 r.p.m. Extended Play Records 


each with up to I5 minutes’ playing time 
bring you more music for less money “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 





























Prices (incl. tax): 7ER Series 15/11d. 7EG Series 9/3}d. 








THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED (RECORD DIVISION) 8-11 GREAT CASTLE ST - LONDON : W.!1 


























** H.M.V.’’ Stereosonic Records 


The main item of interest last month was 
the inaugural demonstration on April 4th 
at the Abbey Road Recording Studios of 
*‘His Master’s Voice’’ Stereosonic Tape 
Records. 


Introducing the demonstration, Sir 
Malcolm Sargent said, “‘ This is the one 
fundamental development in sound record- 
ing and reproduction which musicians have 
been awaiting for years”’. Sir Malcolm, 
who had followed with keen interest the 
recent work on this subject and had co- 
operated enthusiastically in making special 
recordings for the demonstration pro- 
gramme, emphasised his point by saying 
that even the very high degree of realism 
now obtainable from modern tape and 
microgroove records on good equipment 
had necessarily been “flat”; the sound 
had only been related to one plane. 


This was inevitable so long as recording 
and reproduction were confined to one 
channe]—like listening with one ear or 
looking with one eye. “ If you close one eye 
and look around you,” continued Sir 
Malcolm, “‘ objects appear flat and in one 
plane, like an ordinary photograph taken 
with one lens on one negative. Look at a 
stereoscopic picture—taken with two lenses 
on two negatives—and the photograph 
immediately comes startlingly to life, with 
every detail standing out clear and sharp in 
solid three-dimensional realism. 


‘So it is with single-channel recording 
and reproduction. Good though this is 
to-day—and at its best it can be very, very 
good—it can never be quite as’ natural as 
real ‘ two-ear ” listening. 

** Opening the other ear by bringing in a 
second channel is like opening the other 
eye or the second lens and negative of a 
stereoscopic picture. The re-created sounds 
immediately leap into life and movement ; 
they acquire breadth and depth and 
solidity, so that you can hear all round them, 
just as you can see all round the objects in 
a stereoscopic picture. 


‘** No longer does the music of an orch- 
estra, a choir, or a dance band appear to 
be static and funnelled through a loud- 
speaker aperture ; -it has all the character 
of being spread out across the width and 
depth of the stage, with the instruments 
and voices in their correct perspectives. 


‘A grand piano no longer ‘ sounds like 
a piano’; it is a grand piano possessing 


1 
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Trade Office 11 Greek Street, London, W.1 Telephone : GERRARD 0850 


EDITORIAL 


breadth and depth and a full-length 
keyboard with the bass and treble notes at 
either end of it.” 


Following Sir Malcolm, Mr. H. A. M. 
Clark, Technical Manager of the Record 
Division outlined the technical principles 
of the system together with a brief history 
of its development. Of particular interest 
was his statement that in 1933 E.M.I. 
Recording Research Department success- 
fully made a single groove record containing 
both recording channels by the use of a 
complex cut involving both lateral and hill 
and dale recording. It had, however, been 
found difficult to apply this method to 
modern LP records and at the same time 
maintain the present standard of repro- 
duction. : 


Magnetic tape, on the other hand, 
offered a recording and _ reproducing 
medium which was inherently free from 
many of the disadvantages of discs, and 
attention was therefore concentrated on 
this field, with its promise of quicker and 
more effective results. 

On page 551 of this issue the Technical 
Editor adds his own personal impressions 
of the demonstration which, it is pleasant 
to note, was attended by representatives of 
other Recording Companies and Equipment 
Manufacturers apart from the Press. 

It is anticipated that the Stereosonic 
Tape Records and the associated repro- 
ducing equipment, which has been produced 
by “‘ His Master’s Voice ”’, will be on the 
market early in the autumn. 





A QUARTERLY RETROSPECT 


By EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


OCAL music in this column is the 

province of Desmond Shawe-Taylor, 
but, since the flood of profanity, both 
vocal and instrumental, threatens to over- 
whelm him, he has asked me to devote 
some space this month to various issues of 
sacred music. Pride of place is taken by 
three plainchant recordings made by the 
monks of St. Martin of Beuron (Archive) : 
two complete Masses (Easter Sunday and 
All Saints’ Day) and the Vespers of Christ- 
mas Eve. The Benedictines of this famous 
Bavarian abbey sing in a manner interest- 
ingly different from that of the even more 
famous choir at Solesmes. It would be a 
mistake to dogmatise on this point, but I 
have a strong impression that the Beuron 
style is nearer to the Cistercian than to 
Solesmes—less suave, that is to say, less 
concerned with fine nuances of phrasing, 
but also stronger in fibre and more virile. 
Listening to these wonderfully clear yet 
resonant recordings, one cannot help 
feeling that by comparison there is some- 
thing a little effete about the Solesmes style, 
beautiful as it unquestionably is, and that 
medieval choirs, if they were able to hear 
both, would probably find the Beuron 


style nearer to their own. And what, by 
the same token, would they make of Fauré’s 
Requiem—that, to present-day feeling, 
incomparably touching expression of faith? 
The question is doubtless unprofitable, but 
we may usefully keep it in mind when 
considering the three available LP versions 
of the work. The latest, a French perform- 
ance conducted by Jean Fournet and issued 
by Philips, is easily the best recorded. The 
performance, too, is conducted with more 
certainty of aim than the others ; Pierrette 
Alarie and Camille Maurane sing steadily 
and with authority; everything in the 
delicate score is made to tell. But this is 
very much a concert performance: at no 
point do I feel that the singers care what 
they are singing about, though they 
enunciate well enough. For this reason I 
continue to prefer the American version 
(Cap.), in which the solo singing, if less 
accomplished, is more deeply felt, and the 
reverent atmosphere created by Fauré’s 
handling of the text is therefore more 
completely achieved. 

Mendelssohn’s Ecijah was once as popular 
in England as Messiah ; nowadays public 
performances are much rarer. It is not 








514 


merely that taste has changed, but that, in 
the light of preferred styles, the extreme 
mildness of Elijah—which is the mildness of 
Mendelssohn’s own character—is seen to 
be at variance with the ferocity of the story. 
(The Baal choruses, for instance, are 
laughably inappropriate.) All the same, 
how much beautiful music there is in this 
over-long work! The complete Decca 
issue (not a bar is omitted) is a praiseworthy 
achievement. ‘True, Bruce Boyce, though 
an imaginative singer, becomes woefully 
unsteady whenever he presses on his voice, 
and his divisions (admittedly there are not 
many of them) are sketchy. But with the 
exception of the boy soprano, who is very 
poor, the rest of the cast is more than 
adequate ; Josef Krips makes light 
weather of the more pedestrian choruses, 
keeps the music moving, and obtains some 
really quiet ensembles which are a great 
pleasure to listen to. The recording is very 
agreeable. We shall not, I think, want 
another Elijah for a long time. 


Running through the list of recent issues 
in all kinds I seem to feel that the art of 
recording is once again moving into a 
period of stability similar to that which it 
enjoyed in the mid-Thirties. At any rate 
where the big companies are concerned it 
is becoming increasingly rare to have our 
ears assaulted by really lacerating sounds, 
such as were quite usual during and just 
after the war, and in the early days of LP. 
Balance may still sometimes be inept, but 
it is seldom hopeless ; the off-centre, out- 
of-focus recordings that were frequent a 
year or two ago, are hardly ever passed 
to-day ; sopranos catch the microphone 
only once in a way, instead of all the time ; 
and general fidelity to the timbres of 
instruments has become the rule rather than 
the exception. Nevertheless, a phenomenon 
like the latest version of Mahler’s First 
Symphony (Col.) must always be a rarity. 
I feel I now owe an apology to those who 
may have taken my advice to buy the 
Vienna Phil./Kubelik version (Decca), for, 
although that is excellent by most standards, 
it seems to me completely outclassed by the 
Israel Symphony Orchestra under Paul 
Kletzki (Col.). This is an inspired per- 
formance, every detail of which makes one 
hold one’s breath in wonder and delight. 
The orchestra, which we are to have an 
opportunity of hearing at the Festival Hall 
this summer, are, on the evidence of this 
record, a first-class body of players who 
know how to respond scrupulously to the 
conductor’s slightest nuances. Any reserva- 
tions one may have felt about the work 
itself—and surely it is on the whole a most 
lovable one—are overwhelmed when listen- 
ing to a performance of so nearly ideal a 
quality. 

The influence of Mahler’s music on 
Richard Strauss is a subject that has not 
received much attention from writers on 
the latter composer, yet it seems to me 
fairly obvious, and of interest in relation to 
Strauss’s tendency, as the years went on, to 
give his music an increasingly Viennese 
flavour. This tendency can be seen at work 
' in two of his supposedly weakest pieces— 
the Alpine Symphony and 7osephslegende— 
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which, to the credit of Nixa, are now 
available here. It is of course true that both 
works contain pages of “‘ made” music, 
where Strauss’s cynical acceptance of his 
own least inspired ideas is_ tediously 
exemplified (e.g. the main E flat theme and 
the storm sequence in the symphony, and 
Joseph’s dance in the ballet) ; but it is 
seldom, if ever, that we find a large-scale 
work of Strauss’s which contains nothing 
that is either beautiful or clever, and there 
is certainly much in these particular pieces 
that is both. The recording of the Alpine 
Symphony is distinctly good, that of 
Josephslegende very much less successful, and 
the make-weights (the dull Festmarsch, 
Op. 1, and orchestral excerpts from the 
poor Nixa Rosenkavalier) do not add to the 
desirability of the record. But even an 
undistinguished recording may serve to 
draw the attention of our choreographers 
to a work which, in the theatre, can be a 
fine dramatic spectacle. It is less a ballet 
than a mimeodrama,—and so, to judge by 
the horrific but pointless scenario, is 
Bartok’s The Miraculous Mandarin, the 
theme of which recalls Miracle in the Gorbals. 
Josephslegende demands to be seen, but 
Bartok’s thrilling and imaginative score 
can be enjoyed by itself—especially when 
the performance and recording are as good 
as they are in the Mercury disc. Incident- 
ally, it seems a pity that one of the com- 
penies does not arrange to publish the 
issues of the American Barték Society, 
which has recorded much hitherto unavail- 
able music. The discs have been made 
under the expert direction of the composer’s 
son, Peter Barték, and are extremely good. 


Three of Stravinsky’s most attractive 
works have come out lately, one in rival 
versions. The Vox coupling of Apollon 
Musagéte and Pulcinella is too stolidly 
conducted, in the German fashion; but 
this is a respectable issue, well recorded, 
and the enchanting Apollon is not otherwise 
available now. A Pulcinella more compoun- 
ded of fire and air is offered in a Columbia 
coupling with the Baiser de la Fee ‘the 
Divertimento, not the whole ballet). There 
is really nothing to choose between the 
latter and Ansermet’s version (coupled with 
Frank Martin’s Petite Symphonie Concertante), 
but Markevitch conducts Pulcinella with a 
wittier sense of the cross-cut style (Strav- 
insky and Pergolesi) than does Hollreiser ; 
and the recording is cleaner. 


It is heartening that the discography of 
Benjamin Britten should at last have begun 
to look up: his greatest work to date, The 
Turn of the Screw, has been recorded com- 
plete and is due this month (Decca), while 
an admirable coupling of the Sinfonia da 
Requiem and the little known but very 
interesting Diversions for Piano (Left Hand) 
and Orchestra (Decca), should recommend 
itself to admirers of the composer in his less 
personal moods. The Diversions, which 
dates from 1940, has reposed for fifteen 
years in the limbo reserved for so many of 
the left-hand concertos written specially for 
Paul Wittgenstein. I cannot see that it 
deserved even this partial oblivion, for it is 
a delightfully individual work, the opposite 
of laborious, full of clever and interesting 
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solutions of the special problem. Julius 
Katchen makes a wonderful job of the solo. 
Rival versions of the Soirées and Matinées 
Musicales, in which Britten followed the 
example set by Respighi in La Boutique 
Fantasque, seem to me much of a muchness ; 
the Parlophone is more the tautly conducted, 
the London International the better re- 
corded. The Simple Symphony (Decca), 
based on tunes invented by Britten in 
childhood, is the kind of music that should 
make a good present for a musical child: 
it is charmingly played and well recorded. 


Two popular violin concertos—the Elgar 
and the Sibelius—appear once again in 
versions that will be controversial. Speaking 
personally, I prefer the new Campoli issue 
(Decca) of the Elgar to the Heifetz, partly 
because he handles the slow movement 
more affectionately, partly because the 
orchestral score is conducted in better 
concerto style ; but those who demand a 
silversmith’s polish on the passage-work 
will doubtless cleave to Heifetz, though 
Campoli’s playing of the famous cadenza 
is a beautiful piece of work. David 
Oistrakh’s playing in classical concertos has 
seemed to me on the dull side, but, whether 
one admires it or not, his account of the 
Sibelius (Col.) has plenty of personality, 
and the technical accomplishment is 
marvellous: series of octaves and of high 
harmonics perfectly in tune are something we 
seldom hear from even the finest violinists. 
His treatment of the Polonaise Finale, 
which one might expect to be in the style of 
a skiing champion, is surprisingly easy- 
going. It is possible—though I do not feel 
this—that Camilla Wicks (Cap.) gives a 
more authentic performance: certainly it 
is no mean one; but the orchestral sound 
in her version is bottom-heavy and the 
recording starts almost a semitone sharp, 
maintaining this disconcerting pitch for a 
considerable time. 

Among recent chamber music issues I 
should single out the Nixa version of 
Beethoven’s Archduke Trio as much the 
best now available. Badura-Skoda, Fournier 
and Janigro give a most thoughtful per- 
formance, adequate in feeling as well as 
sparkling in I, II and [V. The piano tone 
is luminous, that of the strings agreeably 
round, and if the ’cellist is a shade too self- 
effacing in III, the fault is not great. Those 
of us who have murmured or shouted for 
more attention to the music of Lennox 
Berkeley have now been thrown a sub- 
stantial sop in the form of his new Trio for 
violin, horn and piano (H.M.V.). This 
profoundly beautiful work shows a mastery 
of composition which seems to mark a step 


- forward in Berkeley’s purely instrumental 


music. The third movement, in particular, 
a set of variations on a simply recognisable 
theme with a classical cadence, covers a 
wide range of moods, from grave to gay. 
I find it difficult to stop playing this record, 
for new beauties seem to emerge each time. 
Unfortunately, the performance of Mozart’s 
Quintet for piano and wind, K.452, on the 
reverse, is rather spoilt by ‘the heavy and 
tentative playing of Colin Horsley, who 
does not seem as much at home in Mozart 
as he is in late Romantic and contemporary 
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music. A disc containing two of Hindemith’s 
String Trios, admirably played by the 
Pougnet;Riddle/Pini ensemble (Nixa), is 
all the more praiseworthy because this 
serious and clever music is unlikely to make 
friends for the composer. Such acts of faith 
should not go unrewarded. 

It will be enraging if in future Rosalyn 
Tureck’s revolutionary readings of Bach’s 
keyboard works are not more skilfully 
recorded than the complete Forty-eight 
(Brunswick). True, the sound is quite 
decent ; but the almost complete lack of 
resonance ends by tiring the ear ; and for 
such finely judged performances nothing 
will suffice except the very best the engineers 
can do. In the complete harpsichord works 
of Couperin le Grand (Oiseau-Lyre) we do, 
I think, get the best. I have heard it said 
that Ruggiero Gerlin, splendid artist though 
he is, sometimes adopts too slow a tempo in 
these fascinating pieces; but the general 
tenor of his readings maintains a very high 
standard. After Rubinstein’s lovely per- 
formances of the complete Chopin Noc- 
turnes, the Scherzos and Preludes (H.M.V.) 
seem to me on the whole a dismal failure. 
In the slow central episodes of the former 
he is at his best—and we can demand no 
better interpretation ; but elsewhere we 
find him clattering away for dear life and 
Devil-take-the-hindmost. The Preludes, 
too, are polished off in a hard, unfeeling 
manner that chills the blood. How, one 
asks oneself, can a great pianist so maltreat 
a great composer he presumably admires, 
since often he plays him so beautifully ? 
Gulda’s complete set of the Ballades 
(Decca), conveniently coupled on an MP 
disc, offers less occasion for sheer indigna- 
tion; but I cannot imagine wanting to 
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listen twice 
renderings. 

Finally, an outstanding organ recital by 
Giuseppe de Dona (Vox). This consists of 
Toccatas and other pieces by Frescobaldi 
and can be confidently recommended even 
to readers who are ordinarily left cold by 
musica antiqua. The choice of pieces (none 
of them very long) fully supports the high 
claim made for Frescobaldi as a great 
composer in his kind ; the music is authori- 
tatively played and very well recorded. 
Anyone who is secretly ashamed at finding 
organ music rather heavy going is urged to 
give this disc a trial. 


* * * * 


to these lifeless, prosaic 


And now I can no longer put off the 
painful moment of saying that this will be 
my last Quarterly Retrospect. Musical 
criticism, in the wider sense, can be the 
work of a lifetime ; but record reviewing is 
a much more restricted affair, and after 
nearly twenty years at it I feel the urgent 
need drastically to curtail my activities in 
this field, if I am not to turn into a gramo- 
phone record myself (with a bad surface 
into the bargain!). Nevertheless, it is 
impossible for me not to think regretfully of 
all the interest and pleasure I have derived 
from writing these articles, and even more 
of those subscribers to THE GRAMOPHONE 
who have done me the honour to read me 
and often write to me, whether to join issue 
with what I said, or to ask some question, 
or merely to spur me on by enthusiastic 
agreement. It is such distant friends who 
alone prevent the critic from feeling like 
one who, cast ashore on a desert island, 
puts a message into a bottle and throws it 
into the sea. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


EW YORK had some excitement in the 

form of a visit from the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, directed by Herbert von Karajan. 
The excitement was less musical than 
otherwise. Both von Karajan and the 
manager of the orchestra had very active 
Nazi records, and there was considerable 
to-do about their appearance here. First 
the musicians’ local threatened to boycott 
the concerts; then a Zionist organisation 
decided to picket the hall (which it did) ; 
and at the second Carnegie Hall concert a 
young man let loose some pigeons in the 
auditorium. All were captured but one, 
which flew morosely around and _ then 
perched on the proscenium, where it 
quietly listened to Tchaikovsky’s Fifth. 
Chances are that not many people in 
attendance knew what was going on; the 
pigeons were very quiet. 

The orchestra did not bowl over New 
York listeners, though all the three concerts 
were sold out. Some of the solo playing left 
something to be desired, and the brass 
choir was decidedly harsh in fortissimo 


sections. Von Karajan, however, made 
quite an impression as a virtuoso conductor, 
and his visit this fall with the Philharmonia 
is something to be anticipated. 

Right now there is some uncertainty in 
the record industry. The lot of many of the 
small independents, according to some 
experts who should know, is becoming 
precarious. Up to last year there still 
remained a market for esoterica ; but by 
now much of the esoterica has been 
recorded, and some of the small companies, 
turning to the standard repertoire, find 
they cannot compete with the star names of 
the major companies. There is talk of 
mergers, and already Haydn Society and 
Urania have amalgamated. Others may 
follow suit. , 

Recent LP releases have been heavily 
slanted on the orchestral side. Epic has 
issued Mahler’s Eighth Symphony, already 
available in England in the Philips record- 
ing, and Columbia has a stunning coupling 
of Borodin’s Second Symphony and 
Tchaikovsky’s First Suite, both with 
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Mitropoulos and the New York Phil- 
harmonic. Mitropoulos previously has 
recorded the Borodin, but this new version 
leaves his predecessor far behind, both 
interpretatively and sonically. And, on a 
single Columbia LP, Zino Francescatti has 
recorded the Mendelssohn and Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concertos, again with the Phil- 
harmonic under Mitropoulos. These are 
mettlesome performances ; and for sensa- 
tional violinistics the cadenza of the 
Tchaikovsky will rate high in any company. 

Capitol also has a couple of concertos. 
Rachmaninov’s Second is played in a hard, 
methodical manner by Leonard Pennario 
and the St. Louis Symphony under 
Golschmann; and Dvorak’s ’Cello Concerto 
receives a musical reading from André 
Navarra and the New Symphony under 
Rudolf Schwarz. Too bad that Navarra’s 
tone lacks a sensuous quality ; it is inclined 
to be stringy and unresonant. Another 
Capitol disc contains Barték’s Music for 
Strings, Percussion and Celesta ; Milhaud’s 
Concerto for Percussion and Small 
Orchestra; and Chavez’ Toccata for 
Percussion. Harold Byrns and the Los 
Angeles Chamber Orchestra are the efficient 
performers. 


More Barték is offered by Vox, on a disc 
played by Ivry Gitlis and the Pro Musica 
under Jascka Horenstein. The Violin 
Concerto is the work in question ; and on 
the reverse, Gitlis plays the Sonata for 
Unaccompanied Violin. The young Israeli 
violinist is an exciting musician, with 
superb rhythm and considerable verve. 
His tone appears hard, but such technique 
and temperament are not encountered 
every day. Mercury’s major offering is a 
three disc set that contains all of 
Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake, played by Dorati 
and the Minneapolis Symphony. The 
recorded sound is brilliant, but the tempos 
are such that would have live dancers 
racing like a speeded-up film. The same 
orchestra and conductor also are heard in 
Respighi’s Church Windows and Roman 
Festwals ; and Paul Paray and the Detroit 
Symphony present Beethoven’s Sixth 
Symphony. The latter is a disappointment. 
Something less than tender is found in 
Paray’s brisk pace, sharp accents, and air 
of routine competence. 

On a low-priced Victor “ Bluebird ” 
disc are John Barbirolli and the Hallé 
Orchestra, in a clean performance of the 
Sibelius Second Symphony; and Victor 
also offers a coupling of Morton Gould’s 
slick Dance Variations and Menotti’s 
Sebastian ballet suite, with Stokowski and 
members of the N.B.C. Symphony. M.G.M. 
has a novel pair of discs. One, a ten-incher 
contains Bloch’s Four Episodes (William, 
Masselos, pianist, and Knickerbocker 
Chamber Players under Izler Solomon) 
and Benjamin Britten’s first published work, 
the Sinfonietta (Solomon and M.G.M. 
Chamber Ensemble). The other is devoted 
to music by the American-Armenian 
composer, Alan Hovhaness. Masselos and 
a chamber orchestra under Solomon play 
Khaldis (a concerto for piano, four trumpets 
and percussion) and a group of orchestral 
works (Achtamar, hala, Orbit 2 and others). 
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This music abounds in pentatonic-sounding 
scales, iterated patterns, exotic colouring 
and all kinds of strange effects. M.G.M.’s 
recording is exceptionally realistic. 

Most of London’s current releases have 
already been issued in England. These 
include the Tebaldi - del Monaco Manon 
Lescaut, the Elijoh conducted by Krips, the 
Tebaldi-Poggi Traviata and others. Gulda’s 
large-scale playing of Mozart’s E flat Piano 
Concerto (K.449) and the Strauss Burlesque 
(L.S.O. directed by Collins) is worth 
noting ; so are the smooth performances of 
Schubert’s Fifth and Unfinished led by B6hm 
and the V.P.O. London, which has been 
responsible for more Nielsen scores than 
all the other recording companies put 
together, has come out with the Fourth 
Quartet, played by the Koppel Quartet. 
The music is rather conservative, melodious, 
and entirely individual. An example of 
conventional modernism, Vagn Holmboe’s 
Third Quartet, backs the Nielsen. On the 
London International label are more 
zarzuelas. These are by Chapi, Serrano, 
Luna and Chueca. In addition, London 
International is turning to French operetta, 
a field little explored by the recording 
companies, and have come up with Louis 
Ganne’s Les Saltambiques, a charming 
lightweight. We could stand much more 
of this material And London-Oiseau- 
Lyre too has its quota of works—-two Flute 
Concertos by Stamitz; a pair of Bach 
Harpsichord Concertos played by Isabelle 
Nef; a Handel cantata (Apollo e Dafne) 
and three Flute Trios by Haydn. Less 
musicological is a Ojiseau-Lyre disc of 
Chants de la France, harmonised by Joseph 
Canteloube and sung by Lucie Daullene 
with Canteloube at the piano. Anybody 
who remembers the famous, and lovely, 
Chants de, la Auvergne can know what to 
expect. This disc is somewhat allied to an 
Angel disc of Corsican songs sung sweetly 
by Martha Angelici. 


Egon Petri, who has not been before the 
public for several years, shows that he 
remains a master. His performances of 
Beethoven’s Sonatas in E (Op. 109) and 
A flat (Op. 110) on an Allegro-Royale disc 
are mature, in superb technical order, 
and powerfully outlined. Another veteran 
pianist, Alfred Cortot, is less successful in an 
H.M.V. disc of Chopin’s B flat minor 
Sonata and Schumann’s Carnaval. What 
good are ideas if the fingers cannot execute 
them any longer ? Which may seem a cruel 
way to dismiss an artist of Cortot’s standing; 
but he should have had more taste than to 
pass on the release of such inept playing. 
From Columbia comes a_ two-disc set 
featuring E. Power Biggs, in which the 
organist plays a variety of European instru- 
ments, ancient and modern, Buxtehude, 
Sweelinck and Pachelbel are the composers 
bulking large in this collection. Organists 
should find it fascinating. Columbia’s 
other instrumental release of the month 
offers some four-hand music by Weber— 
the Six Pieces (Op. 3) and the Eight Pieces 
(Op. 60). Gold and Fizdale are the duettists 
in this charming, salon-like music. Other 
recent piano discs include Granados’ 
Danzas Espafolas, played with style and 
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finish on a Decca disc by Alicia de Larrocha; 
and Ravel’s Miroirs, Debussy’s Estampes and 
Reflets dans l'eau played in a broad manner 
by Ellen Gilberg (Vox). 

Vox is responsible for an elaborate set of 
Corelli’s complete Church Sonatas (Op. 3) 
and Chamber Sonatas (Op. 4). Five Italian 
instrumentalists who call themselves 
Musicorum Arcadia present the twenty- 
four works on three discs, and play with 
consistent purity of tone and musicianship. 
The accompanying brochure, almost a 
small book, by Joseph Braunstein is a model 
of its kind. Several early Mozart quartets 
(F, K.158; B flat, K.159; E flat, K.160) 
are brought together on a Vox disc played 
by the Barchet Quartet, which is engaged 
in recording all the Mozart string quartets. 
These are competent performances of works 
that are almost never heard in the concert 
hall. 

The long-awaited performance of La 
Forza del Destino with Maria Callas, Richard 
Tucker, Carlo Tagliabue, Elena Nicolai 
and Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (among others) 
has been released on three Angel discs, 
with the La Scala orchestra and chorus 
conducted by Serafin. Some uneven singing 
is here, most of it contributed by Callas. 
Her voice is not too steady, there is an 
occasional shrillness and insecurity of 
pitch, and often a definite wobble. Always 
there is temperament and excitement, but 
such characteristics come through better in 
actual performance than on_ records. 
Tucker’s singing is big and brilliant. Only 
del Monaco can approach him in this 
repertoire to-day ; and while del Monaco 
probably has the more imposing voice, 
judged by sheer bulk, I respond more 
closely to the suavity and vocal sheen that 
Tucker displays when he is at his best— 
and that he is on these discs. Most of the 
other roles in this Forza are splendidly sung, 
and the recording is superb. 

Coincidentally with the Callas Forza 
comes a Cetra disc featuring the soprano 
in operatic arias from Puritani, Traviata, 
Gioconda and—hold your breath—Tristan 
und Isolde. She sings the Liebestod in (as near 
as I can make out) Italian, with some 
soaring tones and also some _ typical 
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Italianate swoops and glides. Interesting, 
but not Wagner. The Mad Scene from 
Puritani, not taken from the complete 
recording of the opera, is topped with an 
E flat in alt. I do not care much for her 
metallic, ringing performance of the 
“Sempre libera”’? from Traviata. Cetra 
also has a complete Ballo in Maschera (two 
discs) sung by Tagliavini, Valdengo, 
Tassinari and others, with an orchestra 
and chorus led by Angelo Questa. It is a 
competent job, but not in the same league 
as the recent Toscanini, or the older Gigli- 
Caniglia. 

So much for opera. Two fine choral 
recordings are those of Brahms’ German 
Requiem, with Solti and the Frankfurt Opera- 
Museum Orchestra (Capitol) and 
Bruckner’s Mass in E minor, with the 
choir and orchestra of the Hamburg State 
Opera under Max ‘Thurn (London- 
Telefunken). Vox has Stravinsky’s Histoire 
du Soldat in an English translation of the 
entire score, complete with narrator, 
actors, and an ensemble conducted by 
Emanuel Vardi. Sample of the translation : 
“« . . lots to drink ; my carriage takes you 
in a twink”. Honest. About the best thing 
to say of this disc is to cite the startingly 
lifelike reproduction. There must be at 
least five Histoires in the American cata- 
logues. Vox has a complete version in the 
original French, much superior to its new 
English one; and recently Stravinsky 
himself directed a Columbia disc of the 
instrumental excerpts. 

A novelty from Decca is a disc of Spanish 
bull ring music, played by the Spanish 
Air Force Band and the Madrid Bullfight 
Band. And some of the most unusual 
sounds to be heard to-day are on a new 
label aptly called Innovations. Tape 
recorder music by Vladimir Ussachevsky 
and Otto Luening occupies the disc— 
music with such twentieth-century titles as 
Fantasy in Space, Sonic Contours, Low Speed. 
Oh brave new world! One terrifying 
moment brings to the ears a series of 
devilish chuckles and whimpers that sound 
like the conversation of two Martians about 
to dissect a fair young Earthling. Science- 
fiction in music, nothing less. 





LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. MASLOWSKI 


LTHOUGH the record trade underwent 

a short but rather sharp depression in 
March, three new labels are announced 
this month: Arion, Le Petit Mélomane and 
Les Mélomanes Francais. The latter’s 
first release will include works by Bach, 
Mozart’s Sinfonia Concertante (K.297b) and 
several piano records by Serge Petitgirard, 
among them Beethoven’s Pathétique and 
Moonlight Sonatas and Chopin’s Waltzes. 
In the Chopin record, Petitgirard sounds 
like an intelligent, music-conscious and 
technically brilliant pianist. 

Whilst several French recordings have 
recently been released in Britain prior to 
France, French Columbia have completed 


‘by Vlado Perlemuter. 


the releases of the British recording of 
Beethoven’s Quartets by the Hungarian 
Quartet : it is now apparent that this 
‘version outclasses the Vegh and Pascal 
ones. However, Philips have announced the 
imminent release of still another ‘“ com- 
plete ”? recording of the Quartets, this time 
by the Budapest Quartet. 

After Marcelle Meyer (Discophiles 
Francais) and Robert Casadesus (Philips), 
a third “‘ complete ” series of Piano Music 
of Ravel has been recorded, for Pathé-Vox, 
‘Although, like 
Melle Meyer’s album, it will not include the 
four hands compositions, listeners will have 
a compensation in form of the two Piano 
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presents an Orchestral Selection: 
Stranger in Paradise; He’s in love; 
Baubles, Bangles and Beads; 
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plays Stranger in Paradise 
with Sincerely - DB3594 (78) 
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MODEL D.C.R. 61 


All the Davey Corner Reflector Speaker Cabinets 
share with the matchless D.C.R. 60 its almost ideal 
“ Presentation ” of the music reproduced, which is 
very important to enjoyable listening and to the 
illusion of reality. This deals with the question, 
** Where does the sound seem to come from?” By 
turning the speaker cone away from the listener and 
using the two walls of the room to reflect the sound, 
the music is diffused and made to sound well up in 











MODEL D.C.R. 62 


the air, unconstricted, as it ought to be. It appears 
to be spread across quite a wide “ stage,”” wider than 
even a monstrously large front facing cabinet can 
simulate, and there is also a strong illusion of depth 
or perspective. 

They share also, in the measure of their size and 
price, in the virtues of clean open reproduction, free 
from cabinet talk, with a well-supported bass 
response free from boom. 
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MODEL D.C.R. 60 


Dimensions: 42 inches high, 18 inches wide, 30 inches deep at base, tapering 
to 18 inches at top. 

Primarily designed for use with the Fountain 15” dual concentric speaker 
unit, this cabinet is recommended for all 15” dual concentric units, and for 
15” bass speakers used with separate high-note units which can conveniently 


stand on the flat top. 
Price of Cabinet £41.10.0 


The above cabinets can be supplied with or without loudspeaker units. They 
are finished as standard in medium walnut, but can also be finished to the 
customer's choice. 


LICENSED UNDER 
PAT. NO. 28638/49 





Handmade 
Gramophones Ltd 


: & ~ Londons Special Gramophone Shop 


MODEL D.C.R. 61 
Dimensions: 40 inches high, 16 inches wide, 24 inches deep at base, tapering 
to 16 inches at top. 
Our first recommendation for this cabinet is the Fountain 12” dual concentric 
unit, and our second the Fountain 12” single cone “‘ direct radiator.” It is 
strongly recommended for use with any first-class 12” speaker unit. 

Price of Cabinet £36.0.0 


MODEL D.C.R. 62 


Dimensions: 37 inches high, 16 inches wide, 18 inches deep at base, tapering 
to 13 inches at top. 
Built on the same principles as Models D.C.R. 60 and 61, Model D.C.R. 62 
is recommended for average conditions of space and of price. This cabinet 
has been made to house 8”, 10” or 12” speaker units, and when ordering, 
the size of speaker it is intended to instal should be quoted. 

Price of Cabinet £32.0.0 
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Concertos, with the Paris P.O. under 
Horenstein. The two latter works, already 
available, offer an extremely pleasant 
foretaste of what is to come. Pathé-Vox 
have also released the rather disappointing 
Borovsky recording of Liszt’s 19 Rhapsodies 
while that of Farnadi will certainly be soon 
available under the Ducretet label. 

From Pathé come two fine records by 
Germaine Montero, one of Spanish Popular 
Songs, the other of Songs and Poems of 
Federico Garcia Lorca. All the songs, in 
Spanish, are superb, but the poems, in 
French, have lost most of their colour and 
rhythm. 

La Voix de son Maitre have released a 
curious “documentary” 12 inch LP, 
Child Delivery without Pain, which includes a 
lecture by a specialist and a clinic recording. 
The disc has been produced with the utmost 
tact and has already caused a wide interest 
here. Columbia have meanwhile released 
two EPs on How to Play Bridge, sold in an 
attractive album together with a gadget 
allowing bridge-students to stop the record 
any time and then to continue from the 
same groove. V.d.s.M. have released Les 
Femmes et l’Amour starring Sacha Guitry, 
and comprising extracts from two of his 
plays and a lecture he delivered on the 
subject, recorded in 1934. 

Columbia’s latest release includes de 
Sabata’s version of Verdi’s Reguiem and 
Bellini’s I Puritani, complete, while the 
eleven-disc album of Mozart’s Piano Music 
by Gieseking is scheduled for release late 
in April. 

With the number of North-Africans 
steadily increasing in continental France 
(in Paris alone they are said to be numbering 
over 100,000) the Pathé-Marconi group 
have started issuing LPs of Arabic music and 
songs. Until recently, there were special 
labels for this kind of record, mainly for 
export, La Voix de l’Orient and Cairophon; 
now French Pathé have also come out with 
an Arabic LP of popular songs and dances 
which sound, if only in part, very interesting 
also to a European ear. 

Deutsche Grammophon go on releasing 
classical records which are admirable both 
artistically and technically. Apart from 
the Archiv Production, now almost entirely 
available here, the latest additions to the 
D.G.G. list include a superb version of 
Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring by the R.I.A.S. 
S.O. under Fricsay; a remarkable 
interpretation of Mozart’s Violin Concerto 
(K. 219) by David Oistrakh and the 
Dresden S.O. under Konwitschny, and 
finally Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition 
by the Berlin P.O. under Markevitch, 
which I feel without doubt to be the best 
recording of this work so far: Markevitch 
has succeeded in bringing out the purely 
Russian nature of the score while most of 
the other conductors seem to be unduly 
influenced by Ravel’s orchestration. 

From Philips come a romantic interpreta- 
tion by Youri Boukov of Schumann’s 
Fantasy in C major, Op. 17, a good 
performance of the first Carmen Suite by 
the Lamoureux Orchestra under Fournet 
and astonishingly colourless ones of The 
Nutcracker and The Sleeping Beauty Suites by 
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the Vienna S.O. under respectively van 
Otterloo and Moralt. 

Club National du Disque have embarked 
upon a recording programme of their own. 
The first release includes the late Claude 
Delvincourt’s Posthumous Quartet, a 
modern but melodious work, superbly 
played by the Parrenin Quartet, and the 
same composer’s Sonata for piano and violin 
in a good interpretation by Jean-Paul 
Sevilla and Liliane Garnier ; also Mozart’s 
Concerto for Flute and Harp (K.299), 
Bach’s Suite No. 2 in B minor and Vivaldi’s 
Concerto for two trumpets (P.75) in honest 
though somewhat conventional perform- 
ances by Paul Kuentz’s Chamber Orchestra. 
Finally La Palette Orchestrale, presented by 
Emile Vuillermoz, a pedagogic LP for 
young students of music about the various 
instruments of a modern orchestra, with 
** musical illustrations” from twenty-odd 
famous works. 

Odeon’s release includes Mozart’s German 
Dances (K.586) by an ensemble under 
Marius-Francois Gaillard and a Collectors’ 
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Series LP of André Pernet, a singer of 
immense popularity here. 

Chant du Monde have an authentic 
version of Villa Lobos’ Bachianas Brasiletras 
No. 5 (orchestra under José Siqueira, with 
Alice Ribeiro, soprano) and Dukas’ 
Variations on a theme of Rameau by Héléne 
Boschi, piano. C.d.M. are also to release 
shortly Soviet recordings of Prokofiev’s 


Alexander Nevsky and Rimsky’s Piano 
Concerto. 
Ducretet-Thomson’s April release 


includes records already known in Britain : 
Debussy’s L’ enfant prodigue and La demoiselle 
élue and Turina’s Danzas Fantasticas, Canto a 
Sevilla, etc., while from La Pléiade come a 
one-hour digest of Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville, sung in French and _ destined 
apparently for French speaking popular 
disc-lovers. 

Folklore discs are still enjoying great 
popularity here. Among the latest, two 
of the most interesting are Columbia’s 
Portuguese Fados by Amalia Rodrigues 
and Contrepoint’s Folk Songs from Brittany. 





ORCHESTRAL PROFILES No. 3. 





THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


By JOSEPH E. POTTS 


HE Israel Philharmonic Orchestra must 

be numbered among the extremely few 
welcome by-products of the Hitler regime, 
for it was founded in 1936 (as the Palestine 
Orchestra) by the eminent violinist, Bronis- 
law Huberman, in order to find work for 
some of the many fine orchestral players who 
had suffered under Hitler’s persecution of 
the Jews and, at the same time, to provide 
Palestine with a first-class symphony 
orchestra. The Jewish national home, then 
under British mandate, was developing fast, 
but lacked cultural amenities and the Jews 
have always been a music-loving race. 
Huberman selected musicians from many 
parts of Europe and in December, 1936, the 
new orchestra, gathered from at least a 
dozen different countries—nineteen of its 
members came from Poland, fifteen from 
Germany, six from Hungary, two from 
Russia, and eighteen were already resident 
in Palestine—gave its first concert. It was 
Toscanini, making a great gesture fully in 
accordance with his professed enmity to 


all that the Nazis and Fascists represented, 


who conducted—without, so it is said, 
drawing either fee or travelling expenses 
and despite the fact that he was, at the time, 
both tired and far from well. For the new 
orchestra it was a highly auspicious debut, 
a debut that by its mere association with 
Toscanini’s name was brought to the notice 
of the world. 

From 1936 to 1939 the Palestine Orchestra 
made steady progress ; it averaged about 
ninety concerts a year and found no diffi- 
culty in persuading well-known musicians 
from other countries to visit Palestine to 
appear with it as conductors or soloists. 
Malcolm Sargent, Issay Dobrowen, and 


Eugen Szenkar were among those who 
directed concerts during these early years. 
The war brought a greater demand for 
concerts and by the fifth war-time season— 
1943-1944—the orchestra was giving over 
200 concerts a year. Palestine, like other 
middle-east territories, was full of troops 
and the military authorities of Britain, 
Australia, and America gave the Palestine 
Orchestra every encouragement. Many 
special concerts were given (in Egypt as 
well as in Palestine) in military hospitals 
and army camps, often many desert miles 
from any town and inevitably at least half 
of those who listened to the orchestra at its 
regular public concerts were in uniform. 
Musicians attached to the Middle East 
Forces appeared with the orchestra and 
among them was Hugo Rignold, then a 
Squadron-Leader in the R.A.F., who 
conducted it on several occasions. Wein- 
gartner and Scherchen had visited Palestine 


‘to conduct during the first two war seasons, 


but the entry of Italy into the war made it 
difficult for European conductors to make 
the journey and until peace came the 
orchestra relied mainly upon resident 
conductors and the occasional services of 
those who, like Rignold, were there by force 
of circumstance. 

The end of the war found the orchestra 
firmly established with a regular winter 
season of subscription concerts from October 
to June. Its great handicap—not yet over- 
come—was the lack of adequate concert 
halls. At its headquarters, Tel-Aviv, it 
played (and still plays) in the Ohel Shem 
(Tent of the Lord), a synagogue on the 
Sabbath (and, according to one writer, a 
decrepit fire-trap every day of the week) 
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which holds no more than about a thousand 
people, and in the two other towns that it 
visits regularly—Haifa and Jerusalem—it 
had to use cinemas. In order to accommo- 
date all the subscribers to the regular series 
each of the 1945-1946 concerts had to be 
repeated seven times—four times in Tel- 
Aviv, twice in Haifa, and once in Jerusalem. 
Louis Cohen, the Liverpool conductor, was 
among those who conducted the orchestra 
during the first few years after the war ; at 
the second of his visits to Palestine in 1946 
he took charge of fifty-four concerts in 
sixteen weeks and introduced much British 
music. Other conductors of international 
repute between 1946 and 1948 included 
Molinari, Charles Miinch, van Beinum, 
Leonard Bernstein, and Ansermet. In 1946 
there was some reorganisation of the 
orchestra and its name was changed to the 
Palestine Philharmonic Orchestra. 

On May 18th, 1948, the British mandate 
came to an end and the independent State 
of Israel emerged. The following day 
Israel was invaded by the armies of Syria 
and Lebanon in the North, by the Trans- 
jordan Arab League and Iraqis in the 
East, and by the Egyptians in the South. 
Throughout the bitter fighting, which con- 
tinued until January, 1949, the orchestra— 
now the Israel Philharmonic—continued 
its activities, often within the sound of gun- 
fire and always under difficulties. Many are 
the legends of its exploits in those troublous 
months. A _ particularly intriguing one 
concerns an incident in October when, 
immediately after Israel had captured 
Beersheba, the I.P.O. journeyed there to 
give a concert for the soldiers. ‘The enemy, 
observing the convergence of Israel troops 
upon Beersheba from every quarter and by 
every possible road, concluded, not un- 
reasonably, that a major offensive was about 
to be launched in that area and massed 
their forces to meet it. Thus it followed that 
while an appreciable portion of the Israel 
army listened peacably to music a small 
force was able to secure an important 
objective elsewhere without resistance. The 
I.P.O. played its own minor part in the 
war apart from its concerts for Israeli 
troops for each day ten of its members, after 
rehearsing from g to 11, did defence duty 
from 1 to 7, frequently finishing the day 
with a concert from 9 to 11. 

Two young American conductors con- 
ducted many of the orchestra’s concerts at 
this period—Leonard Bernstein and Izler 
Solomon. Bernstein, in particular, became 
very closely associated with the I.P.O. and 
has conducted it most years since 1947 ; he 
was, in fact, named Musical Director for 
the 1948-1949 season. The orchestra had 
never had a permanent conductor, relying 
upon a succession of guest conductors, none 
of whom stayed with it more than three or 
four months at a time. It would seem that 
in 1949 its directors felt that it might be a 
good thing to alter this state of affairs for 
Paul Paray, of the Colonne Orchestra of 
Paris, was appointed principal conductor 
for the 1949-1950 season ; he did not take 
charge of every concert, but there were 
fewer guest conductors than usual that year. 
They included Koussevitzky, who con- 
ducted seventeen concerts during the space 
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of four weeks early in 1950 and was received 
with quite unusual enthusiasm. After this 
season the I.P.O. returned to its usual 
succession of guest conductors. Since 1948, 
apart from those already named, Nicolai 
Malko, Jascha Horenstein, Erich Leinsdorf, 
Karl Rankl, Igor Markevich, Alceo Galliera, 
William Steinberg, Vladimir Golschmann, 
Otto Klemperer, Paul Kletzki, Rafael 
Kubelik, Walter Siisskind, Sergiu Celibi- 
dache, and Ferenc Fricsay have all appeared 
with it at one time or another. No reference 
to those who have directed I.P.O. concerts 
would be complete without mention of two 
excellent Israeli musicians who have served 
the orchestra well for a long time and who 
have taken charge of many of its concerts— 
George Singer and Michael Taube. 

After the establishment of the Israeli 
State in May, 1948, there was a great influx 
of immigrants ; by the beginning of 1952 
nearly 700,000 had entered the country. At 
that time the total population of Israel was 
estimated at about 1,578,000, of whom 
1,405,000 were Jews. It was a natural 
consequence of this rapid expansion that 
the number of subscribers to the I.P.O. 
concerts also increased. In 1948 each 
subscription concert had to be repeated 
nine times—six times in Tel-Aviv, twice in 
Haifa and once in Jerusalem—and since 
1951 the Tel-Aviv repetitions have num- 
bered seven to meet the needs of all that 
wish to hear the orchestra. Apart from 
these concerts the orchestra usually gives 
up to twenty additional public concerts in 
Tel-Aviv during the winter season, and five 
in Haifa, as well as occasional concerts in 
smaller towns and collective settlements 
throughout the country and a number of 
special youth concerts. After the winter 
season ends in June the I.P.O. gives open-air 
concerts in a large amphitheatre just outside 
Tel-Aviv and in many other places. 
Altogether the orchestra works hard ; 
apart from averaging nine concerts a 
fortnight through the year it has a great 
deal of travelling to do. 

Although it is true that in Israel, as in 
England—and, indeed, in most other 
countries—the necessity to watch box-office 
returns dictates a marked bias towards the 
standard orchestral repertory—and Beet- 
hoven and Tchaikovsky are as popular 
there as here—the I.P.O. has done much 
to encourage native composers. Works by 
the older generation of Israeli composers, 
whose roots were in Europe, notably Paul 
Ben-Haim, Oedon Partos, Joseph Kaminski, 
Marc Lavry, and Alexander Boscovich, 
have, perhaps, predominated, but the 
orchestra has given many performances of 
music by the younger native school which 
boasts not a few promising writers. Israel 
is a forward-looking country, and there is a 
growing public there for new music. 

Two weeks after its first concert in 1936 
the orchestra toured Egypt under Toscanini 
and until the end of the 1939-1945 war it 
made frequent visits there and to other 
neighbouring countries. The unrest that 
followed, particularly after Israel’s 1948 
war of independence, brought these 
excursions to an end, but at the begin- 
ning of 1951, under the sponsorship of 
the American Fund for Israel Institutions, 
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the I.P.O. toured the U.S.A. and Canada. 
With its strength increased to 94 it gave 
54 concerts in 40 towns in ten weeks. 
Koussevitzky and Bernstein were the main 
conductors with Izler Solomon as associate 
and it was at the I.P.O. concert in San 
Francisco on February 27th that the 
eminent former conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra made his last public 
appearance before the illness which caused 
his death in June. The I.P.O.’s European 
tour this year starts on May 3rd in Copen- 
hagen and before its return to Israel at the 
beginning of July it will have visited 
Sweden, France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy, England and Holland; Paul Paray 
and Paul Kletzki share the conducting. 


The very fine string section of the 
I.P.O. at one period boasted no less than 
seventeen ex-leaders from European 
orchestras—an embarrassment of riches 
that called for some taking of turns at the 
first desk and which caused Izler Solomon, 
after his first visit, to say that the orchestra 
was not so good as it should have been 
because many of its members tended to play 
as so many soloists! In its wind sections the 
orchestra has not been so fortunate and 
when Paul Paray took over in 1949 he 
imported six wind players from France ; in 
the summer of 1950 three I.P.O. woodwind 
players were sent to study at the American 
summer school at Tanglewood. Kou- 
ssevitzky, after his first visit to Israel, was 
highly enthusiastic about the quality of the 
I.P.O.’s playing ; “‘ it was’, he said, “a 
great orchestra’”’, although he suggested 
that it would be even better if a permanent 
conductor could be appointed. 


The I.P.0. has a permanent full-time 
strength of 83 with a string section of 52 
(14, 12,9, 10, 7). It is managed by a Board 
of Directors, of which Mr. P. Rosen, Israel’s 
Minister of Justice, is Chairman. The 
orchestra elects annually from its own ranks 
a Musicians’ Committee which sits on the 
Board and gives the players a share in the 
management. Concert receipts provide a 
commendably high proportion—about 80 
per cent—of the annual expenditure and 
for the rest the I.P.O. depends upon very 
small subsidies from the Israel Government, 
the Tel-Aviv municipality, and certain other 
bodies, but a large part of the gap between 
receipts and expenditure comes from the 
American Fund for Israel Institutions, whose 
contribution amounts to about 12 per cent 
of the orchestra’s total budget. One of the 
I.P.O.’s main problems—that of a suitable 
hall in Tel-Aviv—is well on the way to 
solution, for in 1952 the municipality 
decided to build a Cultural Centre (again 


‘with generous financial assistance from the 


American Fund) which would include a 
concert hall to hold about 3,000, and this 
should be ready for use in 1956 ; it will be 
named after Frederic R. Mann of Phila- 
delphia, the main donor to the American 
Fund’s contribution. 


The writer of these notes would like to 
acknowledge with thanks the valuable 
information concerning the I.P.O. which he 
has received from Miss Sarah Wilkinson, 
the orchestra’s Public Relations Officer. 
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BEETHOVEN. Concerto No. 2 in B 
flat major, Op. 19. Badura-Skoda 


(piano). Overtures: Coriolan, 
Op. 62; Consecration of the 
House, Op. 124. Orchestra of the 
Vienna State Opera conducted by 
Hermann Scherchen. Nixa 
WLP5302 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Concerto No. 2 : 

Backhaus, Vienna P.O., Krauss (2/53) LX3083 

Solomon, Philharmonia, Cluytens 

(9/53) (H)BLP1024 

The recording of the strings in the 
Concerto is so exceedingly thin that either 
of the older recordings is preferable on this 
count alone, for the greatest performance is 
unenjoyable if the sound lets it down so 
badly. 

Matters of interpretation are more argu- 
able, but-here, too, I do not think there is 
much competition. Solomon and Backhaus 
play like the great masters they are, while 
Badura-Skoda does not give us much more 
than an agile presentation of the notes. 
Clean and alert the playing certainly is, but 
the moment you put on a record of one of 
the older players you find a mellow mastery 
that makes the music sound far greater than 
it does in Badura-Skoda’s hands. 

Scherchen adds a not very satisfactory 

accompaniment, especially an opening tutti 
that is so unsteady rhythmically that one 
wonders if he has really made up his mind 
what speed it should go. But both artists 
seem to labour under the impression that 
allegro con brio is the same as allegro molto, 
whereas, of course, the con brio only 
indicates how the mere allegro is to be 
played, and does not specifically refer to 
speed. 
If turning to the older versions of the 
Concerto takes us into a different world of 
artistry, so-does turning over this disc. And 
we go, too, into a different world of 
recording. Coriolan is played at a very slow 
tempo (it is also marked allegro con brio, by 
the way) but the mastery of the interpreta- 
tion is wholly convincing. The wonderful 
and little-played Consecration of the House is 
well done, though I thought the great fugal 
section (also marked allegro con brio!) too 
fast to allow. proper playing of the semi- 
quavers. 


It is unfortunate that this record should 
have sides so unequal in performance and 
recording. As for all this allegro con brio 
business, I leave it to your judgment to 
decide what Beethoven really means in 
each instance ! T.H. 


BERG. Chamber Concerto for Violin, 
Piano and Thirteen Wind Instru- 
ments. Ivry Gitlis (violin), 
Charlotte Zelka (piano), Pro Musica 
Wind Instrument Group, Vienna 
conducted by Harold Byrns. Con- 
certo for Violin and Orchestra. 
Ivry Gitlis (violin), Pro Musica 
Symphony, Vienna conducted by 
William Strickland. Vox PL8660 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Chamber Concerto : 
Monod, Charmy, Ensemble, Leibowitz 
(1/55) L89004 
Violin Concerto : 
Gertler, Philharmonia, Kletzki (2/54) 33C1030 

This is a most admirable pairing. I 
wrote at some length about the Violin 
Concerto in the issue of February, 1954, 
when reviewing the Columbia issue ; and 
about the Chamber Concerto last January, 
when reviewing the Felsted issue. I 
suggested then that most listeners would 
probably feel less ready to be instantaneously 
bowled over by its beauty than by that of 
the solo concerto, and that I still believe to 
be true. But even to have both works on 
one disc was more than I had hoped for. 

In the result, the Chamber Concerto 
stands, I think, considerably more of a 
chance than previously. The performance is 
extremely sympathetic, which it also was 
on the Felsted disc ; but it is now thrown 
into good relief by a more vital recording. 
(At one point where the recording of the 
violin may seem to have gone wrong, the 
odd effect is due, actually, to Berg’s in- 
structions to attempt to play a legato tune 
col legno). Also there is a better internal 
balance, though at times the solo violin 
might have been allowed to come through 
a bit more—occasionally we are reminded 
of the deficiencies of concert performance. 
And there is, too, some welcome (and 
composer-authorised) truncation ; the ex- 
cessively long optional repeat in the third 
movement is omitted, which not only 
enables the work to fit complete on to one 
side, but, it may be suggested, improves its 
balance anyway. ‘Thus shortened, and 
played as well as it is here, the movement 
at times sounds almost light-hearted. And, 
yet further, clearly the work gains from 
having no central division ; for though it is 
one in which the listener might reasonably 
wish for a half-way halt during which to 
recover his strength, yet there is in fact 
nowhere at which this is musically feasible. 
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The solo concerto is more divisible, and 
gains less than the other by being now 
available on one side instead of two. And 
although the performance is certainly a 
very good one, neither Gitlis nor the Vienna 
Pro Musica Orchestra have quite the 
warmth of Gertler or the Philharmonia ; 
and this quality, very necessary to the work, 
pervades too Columbia’s recording more 
fully than Vox’s (which again allows the 
soloist to recede too far towards the end). 
But the differences are not, I think, large 
enough to warrant any choice other than 
this new Vox for anyone wishing, re2son- 
ably, for both works in his library: the 
practical (and in the case of the Chamber 
Concerto, the musical) advantages are 
altogether too convincing. 


BERLIOZ. Harold in Italy, Op. 16. 
Frederick Riddle (viola), Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra of 
London conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. Nixa NLPog11 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


Primrose, R.P.O., Beecham 
Cerny, Czech P.O., Jiracek 


My immediate reaction to this record was 
that it was well recorded and competently 
played, but that the music seemed much 
duller than I remembered it. Old age 
creeping on, I supposed; Berlioz would 
never excite me again. Then I tried the 
Beecham recording with Primrose as 
soloist, and rediscovered the old truth that 
Berlioz can sound wonderful when he is 
well played and quite dreadfully dull when 
he isn’t. Beecham makes this music sound 
wildly exciting and sensuously beautiful by 
turns; Scherchen makes it sound like a 
string of rather faded orchestral tricks. He 
is at times a surprisingly insensitive con- 
ductor, plodding through the music without 
showing any affection for it, and appearing 
to take little trouble about the shaping of 
his phrases. Compare the opening bars of the 
first allegro. Scherchen can find no beauty 
in them, but in the Beecham version they lift 
the heart, so deliciously are the phrases 
moulded ; they sound almost as though 
they had strayed from Der Rosenkavalier. 
Scherchen spoils the adagio at the beginning 
of the work by taking it at about 56 quavers 
to the minute instead of 76 as marked ; 
consequently the music keeps sitting down 
in a tired way and refusing to get up again. 
Beecham, exactly capturing the composer’s 
metronome mark, gives this hauting music 
an urgent beauty. In the charming 
Serenade, Scherchen goes to the opposite 
extreme and starts too fast, and incidentally 
his piccolo at this point sounds unduly 
breathy. Even Beecham is a little non- 
plussed by some of the “‘ Pilgrims’ March ” 
with its dreary arpeggios for solo viola. 
Harold in Italy can never be a wholly 


(12/52) 33CX1019 
LPM83-84 


successful composition if only because so 


much of the viola part was patently stuck 
on as an afterthought; some of the 
music would really have sounded better 
without it. In the new recording Frederick 
Riddle plays with skill, precision and 
sometimes fire, though on occasions he 
sounds rather detached. William Primrose, 
Beecham’s soloist, has an altogether warmer 
tone and appears to be using a superior 
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instrument. His more romantic approach 
is sometimes an advantage. He makes the 
ppp repeat of “‘ Harold’s tune” in the 
opening adagio sound magical ; Riddle just 
plays the tune again. 

I have perhaps been over-critical of the 
new recording, which is not by any means 
to be despised, and is far better value for 
money than Supraphone’s two-disc version. 
But no one with the Beecham-Primrose 
record will wish to change. R.F. 


BIZET. Jeux d’Enfants—Suite. Faran- 
dole from “ L’Arlésienne ’”—Suite No. 
2. Danse Bohémienne from “ La 
Jolie Fille de Perth ’’, Act 2. ; 

CHABRIER. Suite Pastorale. Royal 
Opera House Orchestra Covent 
Garden conducted by Warwick 
Braithwaite. Parlophone PMC1020 
(12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

This record consists almost entirely of 
orchestrated piano pieces. It is reasonably 
well recorded, but the playing is somewhat 
lacking in style and finish. The violin tone 
is often rather coarse, notably at the end of 
the Chabrier suite; on the credit side I 
enjoyed some very good clarinet playing 
here. This last movement of the Chabrier, 
the Scherzo Valse, starts like one of Edward 
German’s jollier dances, but the charming 
middle section could only have been by a 
Frenchman. It was surely a little un- 
imaginative to fill up the Bizet side with 
single pieces from two other oft-recorded 
suites. Why not some more of jeux 
d’Enfanits? It is true that Bizet only 
orchestrated five of his ten pieces, but the 
rest, which are equally attractive, have been 
adequately scored by others. A rather 
humdrum record. R.F. 


BIZET. Symphony No. 1 in C major. 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ermest Ansermet. 
Decca LX3128 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 
French Radio Orch., Cluytens (9/54) 33CX1173 
Stokowski S.O. (11/54) (H)ALP1181 

This enchanting symphony has hitherto 
appeared on 12-inch discs with a fill-up that 
one may, or may not, want—the overture, 
Patrie on the Cluytens record, and the 
L’Arlésienne suites on Stokowski’s. Here it 
sits very happily on a complete 10-inch disc, 
(while Decca offer the same _ recording, 
coupled again with the Patrie Overture on 
LXT5030, not yet to hand). 

Unfortunately, all the rest is not so happy 
and an ideal performance and recording in 
one has still not yet appeared. Ansermet’s 
interpretation is first rate but he has an 
oboe player with a very unattractive tone 
that can give little pleasure, and this is a 
particular disadvantage in this symphony, 
with its many oboe solos. The recording is 


below the ideal in giving us very thin string ~ 


tone. 

As an alternative there is Cluytens. But 
here the recording is over-resonant and 
spoils the quick movements. Cluytens gives 
us a perfectly lovely slow movement, here 
supported by the quality of the recording, 
but his opening movement is very rushed 
and hurried and does not compare with 
Ansermet’s or Stokowski’s. 
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There is really much to be said for 
Stokowski’s performance. The alterations 
that he so often allows himself to make are 
negligible, the style is mostly all right, the 
orchestral playing is very good and the 
recording is easily the best of the three. But 
there is L’Arléstenne on the reverse and 
M.M.’s review (November, 1954) was 
enough to make any serious listener think 
twice before making this investment. 

All very difficult. For myself, if I badly 
wanted this symphony and could not wait, 
I think I would certainly consider this new 
Decca, as well as Stokowski’s, for it is a 
really well-judged interpretation. I would 
make my gramophone do what it could for 
the sound and, in the slow movement, use 
some compensating imagination in the oboe 
solos. py es 


BLOMDAHL. Pastoral Suite for String 
Orchestra. 

FERNSTROM. Concertino for Flute, 
Women’s Chorus and Chamber 
Orchestra, Op. 52. Erik Holm- 
stedt (flute). 

LARSSON. Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra, Op. 42. André Gertler 
(violin), Stockholm Radio Orchestra 
conducted by Sten Frykberg. London 
International TWo1og1 (12 in., 36s. 
54d.) 


This is a really valuable record that 
enables one to get to know thoroughly, and 
not merely casually hear, three important 
works by contemporary Swedish composers. 
Or two, perhaps, for the Concertino of John 
Fernstrom, with its empty Oriental manner, 
is too obvious to hold the attention more 
than once. 


The other two works are a very different 
matter. My first hearing of Karl-Birger 
Blomdahl’s Pastoral Suite went for nothing 
because I was expecting something at least 
remotely like the sort of thing the title 
suggests. When I had got rid of any idea of 
having ‘‘ happy feelings on going into the 
countryside ”’ and started again, I began to 
make sense of the music. (Though I am 
still foxed by its relation to the word 
** Pastoral ’’. The sleeve-note is informative 
about the construction of each movement, 
which my ears could discover for me any- 
way, but gives no hint of what was in the 
composer’s mind.) However, this is quite 
clearly a serious work that deserves attention. 

Lars-Erik Larsson’s Violin Concerto has 
much taken my fancy. It is a warm-hearted, 
lyrical work of the same kind as Walton’s, 
and if you are often reminded of Walton in 
the music’s manner, yet its writing is so 
sincere and convincing that this is no 
adverse criticism. The work was written in 
1952 and is dedicated to André Gertler, 
who plays it here. His tone is not as sheerly 
beautiful as one could imagine to be ideal, 
but his complete authority makes it an 
exceedingly commanding performance. The 
recording is of rather variable perspective 
in the Concerto, the soloist, for example, 
opening very distantly but at other times 
sounding as if he has come right up to 
the microphone, and with woodwind some- 
times too near to be true. But the general 
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quality of sound is good and presents this 
new music very well indeed. 


An important record and one to be 
strongly recommended to all who are 
interested in what composers elsewhere are 
doing. Do try the Violin Concerto anyway. 

T.H. 


BRAHMS. Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 
; ‘ Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Rafael 
Kubelik. Mercury MG50007 (12 in., 

36s. 54d.). 


Concertgebouw, Beinum 
N.B.C. S.0O., Toscanini 
Berlin P.O., Keilberth 
Philharmonia, Karajan 
Leipzig Radio S.O., Abendroth 
Vienna Op., Scherchen 
Philharmonia, Cantelli 

Los Angeles P.O., Wallenstein (1/55) AXTL1064 
Berlin P.O., Jochum . DGM18182 


Mercury have never, within my recol- 
lection, produced an actively bad recording, 
and certainly do not do so here ; but it is 
less than their best, with a slightly scrawny 
string quality, over-resonant timpani, and 
a string-heavy balance. 


Like the recording, the orchestra is less 
than the best without being actively bad ; 
little is really sensitively shaped. Kubelik 
does, however, give a satisfactory impetus 
to the finale, which is far from easy to do ; 
though one or two of the intended silences 
in this movement are filled with what 
sound like faint-hearted timpani dominoes : 
it must be an aural illusion—I’m sure the 
player knew very well where he was. 


(6/62) LXT2675 
(11 [52) (H)ALP1012 


( 
(7/54) (H)ALP1152 


To review a decent issue like this in 
negative terms, solely by reference to 
“the best’, may sound unnecessarily 
damning; but there are at least two 
incentives to do so. One is Mercury’s 
normally extremely high standard; _ the 
other is the availability of at least two first- 
class versions of the symphony already— 
Cantelli and Karajan, each with the 
Philharmonia, on H.M.V. and Columbia 
respectively. Of these my own choice 
would be for Cantelli (H.M.V. ALP1152) ; 
but anyone willing to accept a harder 
orchestral style than the Philharmonia’s 
might well enjoy the purposeful recording 
of Wallenstein and the Los Angeles 
orchestra on Brunswick. M.M. 


CHAUSSON. Symphony in B flat 
major, Op. 20. Orchestre des 
Concerts Pasdeloup conducted by 
Jean Fournet. Philips NBR6018 
(10 in., 24s. 64d.). 

A rare title that I put on my gramophone 
with the greatest anticipation. But the 
orchestral playing proved to be rather 
indifferent, from individual players as well 
as in general ensemble: nor does the 
conductor achieve anything very sensitive 
in the interpretation. The recording, too, 
is not in the first class for vividness of sound, 
nor for real quality. 


After all this you may be surprised if I 
say that I think the record well worth 
having. But it is, for it gives us the only 
chance of investigating this symphony by 
a composer who is really known over here 
by little more than a few songs. It dates 
from the Wagnerian days of 1890—and it 
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Bi 0 
Deutsche 
Grammophon eer ~-peed 


Ludwig van Beethoven 
Piano Sonatas Nos. 11 and 14 (Moonlight-Sonata) DGM 18020 


* 


DAVID OISTRAKH 
violin 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra No. 5, A major 
Sachsische Staatskapelle, Dresden 
Conductor :- Franz Konwitschny DG 16101 


* 


THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Moussorgsky-Ravel Johannes Brahms 
Pictures from an Exhibition Symphony No. 1, C minor, Opus 68 
Conductor : Igor Markevitch Conductor : Eugen Jochum 
DG 16061 DGM 18182 


* * 


THE BAMBERG SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ANDOR FOLDES 
César Franck piano 
Symphony in D minor Franz Liszt 
Conductor: Fritz Lehmann Piano Sonata in B minor 


DGM 18188 DG 16088 
ARCHIVE 


PRODUCTION JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
MAGNIFICAT, D MAJOR (BWV 243) 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra conducted by Ferdinand Leitner APM 14001 


CHORAL PARTITA “ SEI GEGRUSSET, JESU GUTIG” (BWV 768) 
CANONIC VARIATIONS ON “ VOM HIMMEL HOCH” (BWV 769) 
FUGA SOPRA IL MAGNIFICAT (BWV 733) 
Helmut Walcha, Organ APM 14030 


SUITES FOR VIOLONCELLO SOLO NOS. 1 AND 2 
Enrico Mainardi, Violoncello APM 14029 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL 


MUSIC FOR THE ROYAL FIREWORKS 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra * Conductor: Fritz Lehmann AP 13012 


DOMENICO SCARLATTI 


8 ESSERCIZI PER GRAVICEMBALO 
Eliza Hansen, Harpsichord AP 13001 





FOURTH RELEASES 
Available Ist May 
Retail Prices: 10” DG & AP 27/34d. (inc. P.T.) 12” DGM & APM 36/54d. (inc. P.T.) 


HELIODOR RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 8 CLARGES STREET - LONDON, W.1. . GROSVENOR 3095 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANY OF THE DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT HANNOVER 
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RECORD OF THE MONTH 


BEETHOVEN AOE. 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in B flat 
major, Op. 19 
Badura-Skoda, piano 
Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera 
Conducted by Hermann Scherchen 
Overtures ‘* Coriolanus,” Op. 62 
‘“<Consecration of the House,” 





Op. 124 a 

Orchestra of the Vienna State 4 Em 
Opera 7 Badura-Shod 
Conducted by Hermann Scherchen ) , 


WLP 5302 











BACH Geistliche Lieder (complete) 
Hilde Réssl-Majdan, contralto 
Hugues Cuenod, tenor 
Richard Harand, ’cello 


Franz Holetschek, harpsichord : 
4 12” records WLP 6402-1/4 


BARTOK Songs Op. 16 (Nos. 1-5) 
Hungarian Folksongs 
Magda Laszlo, soprano 


Franz Holetschek, piano 
WLP 5283 


BORODIN String Quartet No. 1 in A major 


Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet 
WLP 5035 


DOHNANYI String Quartet No. 2 in D flat major, Op. 15 
Curtis String Quartet 
Piano Quintet No. 2 in B flat minor, Op. 26 
Vladimir Sokoloff, piano 


Curtis String Quartet 
WLP 5301! 
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MENDELSSOHN 


Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Op. 35, No. 1 


Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14 

Variations Sérieuses, Op. 54 

Scherzo a Capriccio in F sharp minor 
Etude in B flat major, Op. 104b, No. 1 
Etude in F major, Op. 104b, No. 2 
Etude in A minor, Op. 104b, No. 3 
Andante Cantabile in B fat majo 
Presto Agitato in C rinor 

Perpetuum Mobile, Op. 119 

Reine Gianoli, piano 


MOZART Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, K.525 
Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet 
Josef Hermann, double bass 
Ein Musikalischer Spass, K.522 
(A Musical Joke) | 
Vienna Konzerthaus Ensemble 


SCARLATTI 
Sonatas for Harpsichord, 


WLP 5329 


WLP 5315 





Vol. IV 
Longo 463 in D major 
Longo 321 in E minor 
Longo 209 in G major 
Longo 386 in G minor 
Longo 388 in G major 
Longe 136 in A minor 
Lozngo 418 in D major 
Zongo 103 in G major 
Longo 205 in C major 
Longo 381 in F major 
Longo 475 in F minor 
Longo 323 in E major 


Fernando Valenti 














Fernando Valenti, 
harpsichord 
WLP 5186 


(Westminster Recordings are indicated by the prefix WLP-12’, WLPY-10") 


THE NIXA RECORD CO. LIMITED 66 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


Tel.: TRAfalgar 2291 
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CONTEMPORARY MUSIC SERIES FRENCH SONGS—Iéth & 17th CENTURIES 
NO. 4 Pierre Certon (1594) Psaume 130 
Adrian le Roy Psaume 50 
. Thomas Crequillon Quand me souvient 
atraattithte Pierre Attaingnant Tant que vivray 
Violin Concerto, Op. 36, No. 3 Robert de Visée ; Suite en ré. (lute) 
(Kammermusik No. 4) J. B. Besard En quelque lieu 
Peter Rybar, violin J. B. Besard Le voila la nacelle 
Winterthur Symphony Orchestra , J. B. Besare Beaux yeux 
Conducted by Henry Swoboda ENGLISH SONGS—I7th CENTURY 
Theme and Four Variations John Dowland (1600) : Flow my tears 
(The Four Temperaments) | ‘9 I saw my lady weep 
Franz Holetschek, piano 99 Fantasie (lute) 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra John Bartlett (1606) When from my love 
Conducted by Henry Swoboda ” | ae 
WLP 5074 ” hing is love 
Francis Pilkington (1605) Rest Sweet Nymphs 
Thomas Morley (1600) It was a lover 
Hugues Cuenod, tenor Hermann Leeb, /ute 
LIGHT MUSIC WLP 5085 





SONGS OF LATIN AMERICA La Rana, El Emigrants, IN THE CONTINENTAL MANNER, Vol. 3 
Pajaro Cu, Usted, Charro Mexicano The Mont-Real Quartet Santa Cruz, Mexicana, Malaguena, Cavaquinho, Campari, How High the 
Angelites Negres, Maria Dolores, El Cascabel, No, No, Y No Moon, Cherokee, Capriccio, We shall have Music 


The Veracruz Trio | seis Herbert Seiter, piano, and Rhythm Group 


G, 
thxa 7" 45 rpm Extended Play Red Label Series 


WLPY 6719 





— 






DONIZETTI «Lucia di Lammermoor ’—Regnava nel silenzio ; Quando rapito— 
Dolores Wilson, soprano, Ebe Ticozzi, mezzo-soprano, Orchestra of the Opera di Milano 


Conducted by Franco Capuana 45 EP 771 


JOHANN STRAUSS « Wiener Blut ’—Overture, Waltz and Duet 
Traute Richter, soprano, Sebastian Hauser, tenor, Chorus and Orchestra of the Berlin 


Civic Opera . Conducted by Hans Lenzer 

| ashy 45 EP 705 
WAGNER Tannhiuser—Overture -. : at | 
Orchestra of the Munich State Opera Conducted by Robert Heger me a 


CCC CCOC COC OOOO OOOO EOO OOOO EOEOOEOEOEE®E 
7° 45 Extended Play Red Label Series. Cost 9/- plus 2/11} P.T. = 11/11}d. 


THE NIXA RECORD CO. LIMITED 66 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. Tel.: TRAfalgar 2291 
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oun a favourite record; take it along to your 
Pye Dealer’s and hear it played on the Black Box. 
With the very first notes your whole conception 
of sound reproduction will be changed. 

You are listening to High Fidelity. 

Here is the feeling that the artists themselves 
have invaded the room. The character of every 
instrument, the colouring of every voice are 
re-created in full, rich detail. Such is the degree 
of realism that the Black Box provides, that even 
the most critical listener will soon forget 

that these glorious sounds are being 

reproduced by mechanical means. Listening is 
believing... 


Hear it at your Pye Dealer’s. 


« BLAGK BOX 


RECORD 


REPRODUCER 


Auto-changer 39 gms. and 
Single-player 37 gms. Both tax paid. 
LIMITED OF CAMBRIDGE 


May, 1955 
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does date. But there is plenty of Gallic 
charm, originality and beauty in it. A good 
performance, brilliantly recorded, could 
have recommended the music to us far more 
persuasively. As it is, it is all reasonable 
enough to get by in the circumstances and 
the music is a valuable addition to the 
catalogue. yes 


FRANCK. Symphony in D minor. 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Fritz Lehmann. D.G.G. 
DGM18188 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Conservatoire, Munch (6/52) LX T2692 

San Francisco S.0., Monteux (3/53) (H)ALP1010 

French Radio Orch., Cluytens (9/53) 33CX1064 

St. Louis S.0., Golschmann (1/54) CTL7044 

Paris P.O., Desormiere 

Belgian Radio Orch., Andre (1/55) LGX66630 
(1 


Vienna Op., Rodzinski 
N.B.C. S.O., Cantelli (2/55) (H)ALP1219 


This has all the exceptional quality and 
clarity of sound that one has come to 
associate with D.G.G., but it also has the 
defect that the wind is often brought much 
too far forward for a just perspective. It is 
not primarily a matter of loudness but of 
relative position in the orchestra. At the 
very start one gets the impression that the 
woodwind are sitting in front, with the 
strings around them. A bit later on, horns 
are brought out too prominently. This sort 
of treatment makes me feel that the orches- 
tration is being dissected. 

I remember, as a student, sitting next to 
Sir Hugh Allen at a concert where a pianist 
was playing a Bach fugue and bringing out 
every entry with great thoroughness. “ All 
right, woman,” growled H.P.A., not par- 
ticularly sotto voce, “‘ 1 know what a fugue 
is”’. This kind of recording may well bring 
similar growls (“‘ I know what a flute sounds 
like ’’) from any listener who is not quite 
overcome by the many great qualities of the 
sound. (Contrariwise, by the way, the 
timpani are extremely reticent and do not 
add proper weight to climaxes.) 

The performance is good, rather over- 
careful at times in the first movement, 
perhaps, and with climaxes that are not 
always well sustained and overwhelming 
enough, but good all the same. Certainly 
a record to be considered—among the other 
eight ! 

As to those other eight, M.M. summed 
them up in last February’s issue and picked 
out Cluytens for a good all-round version, 
and Rodzinski for an exciting performance 
and recording, as well as for economy 
(Le Chasseur Maudit is on the same disc). 
I should agree, except that I think the 
Cluytens recording now too unsatisfactory 
to keep this in the running, in spite of the 
acceptable performance. 

But M.M. wrote off the version he was 
then reviewing, that by Cantelli, and here 
I cannot, agree. The difference in our 
judgment comes from different conceptions 
of the symphony, and since the reader 
equally may like or dislike the Cantelli 
performance, I hope M.M. will not mind 
if I put the other view. 

I do not find the first movement at all 
dull, but fine and noble. But then, I do not 
think that romantic urgency is the prime 
need of this movement. The whole per- 
formance, deeply thought out right to the 
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symphony’s last page, satisfied me very 
much. As to the recording, I really think 
M.M.’s machine must have been having an 
off-day, for it sounded easily best of all on 
my gramophone. It combines the quality 
and clarity of the new D.G.G. with a really 
just perspective. So this is my choice, and 
I think any prospective buyer should include 
it in those to be tried. But do not put it 
aside too quickly if the allegro non troppo of 
the first movement seems too non troppo to 
be borne, for if you hang on I think you 
may well be convinced. If not, then you 
are on M.M.’s side and will prefer Rodzinski 
or this new Lehmann. T.H. 


DUKAS. La Péri—Poéme Dansé. 
D°INDY. Istar—Symphonic Variations. 
“ Fervaal *—Prelude, Act I. West- 
minster Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Anatole Fistoulari. 
Parlophone PMCror11 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 


La Pén : 
Colonne Assoc. Orch., Sebastian 
(8/54) Ul P9067 
Conservatoire, Ansermet (3/55) L.XT5003 
Iskender’s search for the flower of 


immortality has now given him three LP 
chances of such survival ; and all of them 
strong ones. Reviewing the Decca last 
March, I could not at that moment lay my 
hands on the Nixa, and so was unable to 
suggest any firm preference between the 
two. Now I can, and it is for the Decca: 
Ansermet and the Conservatoire orchestra 
do play La Péri with just that fraction more 
warmth than Sebastian and his rival Paris 
orchestra; and the recordings are to 
match. 


In between, I think, comes the new 
version, with a physical sound among the 
best I have heard from any E.M.I. disc. 
Fistoulari sometimes makes the Péri dance 
in a leisurely fashion ; perhaps she did. 
But there is such a wealth of fine orchestral 
sound—as there is in all the versions—that 
any choice between them should still 
perhaps be exercised only after giving 
weight to the question of the backings: 
Nixa, the Fauré Pelléas et Mélisande suite ; 
Decca, Rachmaninov’s Isle of the Dead. 


. The new Parlophone, two d’Indy pieces, 

both of them new to the LP catalogue. 
Istar is much the more substantial: a set 
of variations, somewhat indebted in places 
to Wagner, but always in gorgeous orch- 
estral colourings; and ending with the 
theme, naked and unaccompanied. For 
that is the condition Jstar has by that time 
been reduced to, in the Jsdubar canto 
underlying d’Indy’s music; seeking her 
lover in the home of the dead, she has 
passed through seven doors before finding 
him, and been successively robbed by the 
guardian of each door of all her clothing 
and jewellery. 


The Fervaal Prelude is less exciting in 
every sense ; but its agreeable strains fill 
the remaining space on the record very 
appropriately. The high standards of the 
performance and recording of La Péri are 
equally in evidence on this d’Indy side of 
the disc: one of the very best available of 
the music of this school. M.M. 
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GRIEG. Sigurd Jorsalfar—Suite, Op. 
56. Two Elegiac Melodies, Op. 34. 
HUMPERDINCK. Hansel and Gretel 
—Suite. Royal Opera House 
Orchestra, Covent Garden, con- 
ducted by John Hollingsworth. 
Parlophone PMCro10 (12 in, 
32s. 44d.). 
Sigurd Jorsalfar : 
Cincinnati S.O., Johnson. 
(12/51) LXT2630 (8/54) lw5124 
Two Elegiac Melodies : 
Danish Radio Orch., Tuxen (2,55) lw5141 
I take this Hansel and Gretel Suite to be a 
recent invention, and it is much more 
successful than I had expected. The final 
movement (the actual end of the opera) 
does not stand up without the vocal parts, 
but it is hard to see what else could have 
been chosen as a suitable conclusion. The 
other pieces are scored with a smooth 
beauty that easily qualifies them for the 
concert hall. Both playing and recording 
seem to me very good indeed, much better 
than on Parlophone’s disc of French music 
made by the same orchestra and reviewed 
elsewhere in these pages. The string tone 
sounds really beautiful, and there are 
numerous felicities of playing on both the 
Humperdinck and the Grieg sides. John 
Hollingsworth gets precise playing where it 
is needed, and manages nuances of tempo 
with skil] and musicianship. He is for mea . 
little too fast in the second of the Elegiac 
Melodies, but I find this rubato more 
sensitive than Tuxen’s. There is, however, 
a greater detereoration in violin quality at 
the end of the Parlophone recording than 
of the Danish one. Hollingsworth’s Sigurd 
Jorsalfar is far more exciting than Johnson’s, 
and altogether better played. R.F. 


GRIEG. Concerto in A minor, Op. 16. 
Winifred Atwell (piano), London 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Stanford Robinson. Decca 
LF 1206 (10 in., 20s. 4d.). 

Curzon, L.S.O., Fistoulari (2/52) LX T2657 
Gieseking, Philharmonia, Karajan (10/52) 33C1003 
Rubinstein, R.C.A. S.0O., Dorati 
(10/53) (H)ALP1065 
Moiseiwitsch, Philharmonia, Ackermann 
(2/54) (H)CLP1008 
Novaes, Vienna Pro Musica, Swarowsky 
(11/54) PL8520 
(12/54) ABR4017 
ges 
(3/55) (H)CLP1037 
As a glance at the list of names above will 

suggest, Winifred Atwell faces formidable 
rivalry in the race for the Grieg Concerto 
Stakes: but I fear that the rest of the field 
are all being unsaddled while Miss Atwell 
is still lumbering along not far from the 
starting post. However kindly one tries to 
regard this playing, one cannot but see that 
the technique is not good enough to give 
even a respectable performance, that the 
work has not been properly studied, that the 
interpretation (if that word can be used at 
all) hardly exists—and when it does, here 
and there, it is sometimes very odd. I could 
hardly believe my ears. 


Simon, Hague P.O., Otterloo 
Lympany, Philharmonia, Men 


It will be a pity if the pianist’s fame in 
another musical world leads those who 
would not normally buy the Grieg Concerto 
to try it—and to find it surpassingly dull. 

T.H. 
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HINDEMITH. Concerto for Viola and 
Small Orchestra, “ Der Schwanen- 
dreher”’. William Primrose (viola), 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
John Pritchard. 

WALTON. Concerto for Viola and 
Orchestra. William Primrose 
(viola), Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent. Philips ABL3045 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Walton’s Viola Concerto is one of the 
most characteristic products of his musical 
personality ; combining, effectively, lyrical 
expression with an outstanding dynamic 
energy. The lyrical expression is, appro- 
priately enough for the viola, of a melancholy 
turn ; the cast of mind that led Purcell to 
exploit ¢the particular variety of major- 
minor relationship known as a false relation 
reappears in Walton, and calls, in this 
concerto, on precisely the same technical 
resource for one of its fundamentals. The 
dynamic energy is just below, or sometimes 
just above, the surface throughout ; but it 
dominates principally the central move- 
ment, a scherzo for the more muscular 
fairies. 

The finish with which this central move- 
ment is framed, and the balance and 
certainty of effect of the whole, have led the 
concerto to be regarded by many people as 
an achievement unsurpassed by Walton 
during the twenty-five years since it was 
written. It has had to wait unnaturally 
long for a LP version; now that such a 
version is here, it is outstanding enough to 
have been worth waiting for. William 
Primrose does seem a trifle reluctant to 
allow his instrument its full melancholy of 
expression towards the beginning of the 
work ; but his dexterity—and indeed, later 
on, his melancholy—is wholly admirable. 
So, throughout, is the orchestra. Only 
misfire is that Sargent, inexplicably, throws 
away the climax of the last movement ; 
inexplicable, because not only, surely, has 
that passage its own inevitable musical 
shape, but also if necessary the old composer- 
conducted 78s are there to illustrate beyond 
a doubt how it is supposed to go. 


The soloist in the first performance of the 
Walton concerto (at a Prom in 1929—once 
they did have enterprising programmes) 
was Hindemith. As a superlative player 
himself, it is not surprising that Hindemith 
has written several viola concertos of 
different sorts and titles; but all of them 
seek refuge from such a gentle soloist’s 
audibility-problem by employing, unlike the 
Walton, only a small orchestra. And the 
different smallnesses have one common 
factor: a total elimination of violins and 
violas, and with them much of the warm, 
massive orchestral tone that the strings 
provide, and that the solo viola has such 
difficulty in penetrating. Leaving (usually) 
four ‘cellos and basses in situ provides 
enough basic warmth for the tutti, and 
enough holes in the texture for the viola to 
come through: a most useful recipe, well 
justifying its repetition with variations. The 
particular Schwanendreher variation is to 
_add to the strings double woodwind (one 
oboe only), three horns, trumpet, trombone, 
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harp, and timpani ; and the resulting sound 
is startlingly successful. 

The Schwanendreher of the title stems from 
the title of the concerto’s last movement— 
Seid thr nicht der Sch dreher—for this, 
together with this earlier movement 
(<wischen Berg und tiefem Tal and Nun laube, 
Lindlein, laube), is based.on an old German 
folk-song, and portrays a wandering fiddler 
who appears in the village to play songs and 
dances. But he would not have suited 
Victor Silvester: “‘ ols rechter Musikant’’, 
Hindemith writes, “* erweitet und verziert die 
Weisen, praludiert und phantasiert ’’. 

Like Walton, Hindemith knows very well 
that a full exposition of the viola’s person- 
ality must include substantial lyricism ; 
and you must look far in his output to find 
the equal in simple beauty of some of the 
Schwanendreher. ‘These moments are fully 
realised by Primrose, and John Pritchard 
elicits from the anonymous Chamber 
Orchestra a most sympathetic performance 
of the attractive music. The conclusion of 
the last movement differs substantially from 
that of the published score ; presumably it 
is an afterthought (an effective one) of 
Hindemith’s. 

For both works Philips have turned on 
one of their very best recordings. Here and 
there, in the Walton only, possibly a 
reservation about balance: the effort to 
make the viola dominant sometimes suc- 
ceeds only too well, in allowing it in its 
decorative moments to dominate a more 
important solo in the orchestral texture. 
For the rest of it, the sound is brilliant and 
full, and accommodated on a wonderfully 
silent surface. An outstanding disc. 

M.M. 





HAYDN. Symphony No. 98 in B flat. 
Symphony No. 96 in D, “The 
Miracle ’’. Orchestra of the Vienna 
State Opera conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. Nixa WLP5111 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Symphony No. 96: 


Halle, Barbirolli (11/53) (H)ALP1038 
Concertgebouw, Beinum (1/54) LXT2847 


The performances of these Haydn sym- 
phonies are often excellent, but some 
movements do show Scherchen’s weakness 
of sometimes missing the right tempo in his 
earnest desire to express something else. 
The Finale of No. 96, for instance, is full of 
eighteenth century point and precision, but 
is far too slow to convey the music’s delight. 
If you listen to Barbirolli conducting the 
same music, I think you will see what I 
mean. The first movement of No. 98 is 
another example. This is a very serious 
movement and to express that seriousness 
Scherchen takes a tempo that seems to me 
just that fraction too slow and the result 
lacks real vitality. 


All the same, No. 98 gets a performance 
that is to be reckoned with—and how 
astonishing it is that this superb work has 


had to wait so long for even one LP_record- 


ing. The glorious slow movement is 
beautifully played, even though it gets a 
little sluggish some way in. The rest is good 
and the Finale is distinguished by some 
delightful solo violin playing. (Whether 
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Haydn really meant his pi moderato to 
continue to the very end, I very much 
doubt. It certainly does not sound very 
convincing here.) 


The other symphony I find preferable in 
either of the other versions, for though this 
new one has many merits, it is not so 
consistently good. In both the bassoon is 
better balanced with the strings and van 
Beinum, in particular, shows the greatest 
care for this sort of detail. 


But it is in the recording that this new disc 
is below standard and this alone knocks out 
any rivalry with the other records of No. 96. 
It is not clear enough, especially for Haydn. 
In addition, my copy has pre- and post-echo 
(both are really too much to bear !), slight 
but disturbing. There is one violin scale in 
No. 98 that one can hear three times over. 
And at the start of both sides there are signs 
of that disturbing triplet “‘ throb ”’ that I 
have noticed once before on a Nixa record. 


The van Beinum version of No. 96 is 
rather preferable to Barbirolli’s, I think, for 
the recording has a cleaner sound—just the 
sort of quality that Haydn wants. As to the 
other symphony, I cannot believe that it 
will be long before a more consistently good 
and better recorded version appears. 


LISZT. Les Preludes—Symphonic 
Poem. Mazeppa—Symphonic 
Poem. Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Anatole Fistoulari. 
Parlophone PMDrot1g (10 in., 24s. 64d.). 


Two good performances, very alive and 
recorded with a fine rich sound. There is 
another coupling of these two which I wrote 
about last February (conducted by Otterloo 
for Philips) but this new one is very much 
to be preferred. Mazeppa, in particular, is 
more exciting : and both sides get a brighter, 
more forward recording. 


If you are still not satisfied, these two 
symphonic poems can also be found among 
four conducted by Dean Dixon (Nixa). 
But I think they do very nicely indeed on 
this present record and it is recommended. 

yy s 


LALO. Symphonie Espagnole, Op. 21. 
David Oistrakh (violin), Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Jean Martinon. Columbia 33CX1246 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Campoli, L.P.O., Beinum (7/53) LXT2801 
Heifetz, R.C.A. S.O., Steinberg 

(10/53) (H)BLP1029 

The Lalo Symphonie Espagnole is not to be 
taken by storm; nor “merely” by 
technically first-class fiddling. This, as we 


‘know very well from many other recordings, 


is not in short supply with David Ojistrakh; 
an incredible technique is often placed at 
the service of emotional intensity with 
quite outstanding results. But the Lalo 
requires fluency rather than _ intensity, 
insouciance rather than: application,’ charm 
rather than impressiveness. Oistrakh 
indeed realises this well enough, and the 
right qualities are certainly there; but 
somehow they do give the impression of 
being consciously turned on for the occasion. 

It may-seem churlish to write in these 
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offers the best MP’s 


DECCA’S FAMOUS “MEDIUM PLAY’ LP’s 


LW5008 
LWS5SOlI 
LW5013 
LW5015 
LW5017 
LWw5020 
L'w5029 
Lw5031 
LW5036 
LW5039 
LW504! 
LW5044 
LW5045 
LW5050 
LW5056 
LW5060 
LW5062 
LW5064 
LW5065 
LW5072 
LW5076 
LW5077 
Lw5078 
LW5079 
LWw5080 
LW5082 
LW5083 
LW5084 
LW5088 
LW5089 
Lw5092 
LW5093 
LW5094 
LW5095 
LW5098 
LW5105 
LW5106 
LW5108 
LW5110 
LWS5SI11 
LW5112 
LW5118 
LWS5I19 
LW512I 
LW5122 
LW5123 
LW5125 
LW5126 
LW5132 
LW5134 
LW5135 
LW5139 
LW5I/4I 
LW5147 
LW5151 
LWS51I55 
LW5164 
LW5165 
TM68003 
TM68008 
TM68009 
TM68019 
T™M68020 
TM68026 


(33} r.p.m.) at 18/04 each 
OVERT URES—Barber of Seville/Merry Wives (c. Olof). 
STRAUSS WALTZES—Emperor & Blue Danube (N.S.O.—Krips). 
TEBALDI: Aida: Ritorna vincitor/Faust : Thule & Jewel. . 
BEETHOVEN OVERTURES—Egmont & Coriolan (L.P.O.—Beinum). 
ROSSINI OVERTURES—Gazza Ladra & Scala di Seta (Beinum). 
STRAUSS WALTZES—Vienna Woods & Morgenblatter (V.P.O.). 
LISA DELLA CASA, etc. : duets from ‘ Arabella.’ 
DEBUSSY : Prelude a l’apres-midi/RAVEL : Alborada (Suisse). 
DELIUS : First cuckoo/Paradise Garden (L.S.O.—Collins). 
ROSSINI OVERTURES—William Tell & Semiramide (Beinum). 
BRAHMS OVERTURES—Tragic & Academic Festival (Beinum). 
TEBALDI : scenes from Boheme & Madama Butterfly 
AIDA: Nile scene. Tebaldi, del Monaco & Protti. 
WELITSCH : 4 arias—Masked Ball & Queen of Spades. 
LISA DELLA CASA sings R. Strauss’s ‘ Four Last Songs.’ 
RUSSIAN—Night on a bare Mountain/Steppes of Asia. 
VIKTORIA & HER HUSSAR & WEDDING IN PARADISE selections 
DEL MONACO sings Verdi arias (Aida, L. Miller, Macbeth, etc.). 
TEBALDI—arias—Aida, Trovatore, Manon L’; Tosca. 
KATHLEEN FERRIER : What is Life, Ombra mai fu, etc., etc. 
KATHLEEN FERRIER : Handel arias (Messiah, Samson, Judas). 
HANDEL Sonatas for Violin & Harpsichord (Campoli & Malcolm). 
SOUZAY : Songs of Debussy & Ravel (Don Quichotte). 
ARIE: Boris : Death scene/D. Carlo : Ella giammai m’amo. 
AIDA: Act 4 duets. dal Monaco, Tebaldi & Stignani. 
MEISTERSINGER : Sachs’ monologues. Paul Schoeffler. 
KATHLEEN FERRIER : Bach arias (Matthew Passion, etc., etc.). 
BALLET : Spectre de la rose & Don Quichotte : Pas de deux. 
KHACHATURIAN : Masquerade suite (Paris Conservatoire Orch.). 
KATHLEEN FERRIER : Schumann's ‘ Frauenliebe und Leben.’ 
BRAHMS  : Variations on a Paganini theme. Rosen. (pf.). 
DEL MONACO : Arias—Pagliacci, Gioconda, Forza, Rigoletto. 
KATHLEEN FERRIER : Brahms ‘ Four Serious Songs.’ 
BACH : Toccata & Fugue D minor, other Organ music (Demessieux). 
KATHLEEN FERRIER : Recital of Schubert & Schumann lieder. 
SIBELIUS : Swan of Tuonela & Lemminkainen’s return (Jensen). 
WAGNER : Ride of the Valkyries & Dutchman : Overture (V.P.O.). 
SCHUBERT : Impromptus, Op. 142,3 & 4. Curzon (pf.). 
TCHAIKOVSKY : Nutcracker suite (Paris Conservatoire). 
PENNO : Tenor arias—Norma, Trovatore, Simone Boccanegra. 
MAESTRO D! CAPPELLA (Cimarosa). Corena (bass) & Orch. 
DEL MONACO : Tenor scenes from Cavalleria & Pagliacci. 
MENDELSSOHN : Capriccio & Rondo brilliant. Katin & Orch. 
DEL MONACO : Arias—Loreley, Chenier, Boheme, Turandot, etc. 
FOLK SONGS, arr. Britten. Peter Pears (t) & Britten (pf.). 
KATHLEEN FERRIER : Three Ruckert songs (Mahler). 
BERLIOZ OVERTURES—Cellini, Beatrice & Benedict. 
GUEDEN soprano arias from the Viennese operettas. 
NIELSEN : Maskerade suite (Danish Radio—Jensen). 
LISZT : Hungarian Rhapsody 2 & Rigoletto arr. (Katin). 
SCHUBERT : Impromptus, Op. 142, 1 &2. (Curzon pf.). 
SIMIONATO mezzo arias—Barbiere, Cenerentola, etc. 
SIBELIUS : Finlandia/GRIEG : Elegiac melodies (Tuxen). 
HANDEL OVERTURES—Alcina & Berenice (Boyd Neel). 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS : Old King Cole Ballet (Boult). 
DUKAS : Sorcerer’s Apprentice/HONEGGER : Pacific 23}. 
BEETHOVEN OVERTURES—Leonora Nos. | & 2 (V.P.O.—Krauss). 
BEETHOVEN OVERTURES—Leonora 3 & Fidelio (V.P.O.—Krauss). ° 
MODL : Tristan : Liebestod/Fidelio : Abscheulicher. 
VOGELHANDLER (Zeller) highlights. Berlin singers. 
MODL: Arias—Orfeo, Don Carlo & Macbeth. 
BIZET : Carmen: 4 Preludes (Berlin State Opera Orch.). 
GIOCONDA : Dance of the Hours/SCALA DI SETA: Overture. 
OVERT URES—Orpheus in the Underworld/Poet & Peasant. 


All MP’s and EP’s sent post free; 
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(333 r.p.m.) and EP’s (45 rpm.) 
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‘“‘EXTENDED PLAY ”’ 45 r.p.m. (equals 2 ordinary records) 


62 NEW. OXFORD STREET, 
63 MONMOUTH STREET, 


LONDON, W.C.2 


VOCAL 
ERSOOS ALBANESE: Arias & duets—Traviata & Butterfly ... i5/il 
ERS5S038 ANGELES: Barbiere : Una voce & Lesson scene ... 15/tl 
H600! BJORLING : Tornerna, Sverige & other Swedish songs 10/73 
H8002 BJORLING : Schubert—Allmacht, Bose Farbe, etc. 15/1 
ERSO28 BOHEME : Scenes—di Stefano, Albanese, Warren, etc. 15/tl 
P6002 COELHO : Recital of Spanish, Brazilian, Maori songs 10/74 
EN735 DON PASQUALE : Scenes—la Gatta, Lazzari & Poli Li/tle 
EB6006 DEL MONACO: Arias—Chenier, Marta, A. Fritz, etc. 10/74 
ERSO33 FISCHER-DIESKAU : Tannhauser : Wolfram’s (3) arias 15/01 
EB60iI2 FLAGSTAD: Brahms—2 songs with viola & piano ... 10/73 
EB6OI! FLAGSTAD : Grieg—Varen & Fra Monte Pincio 10/73 
EB6007 FLAGSTAD: Recital of 4 Grieg songs 7 _ 10/73 
EB6003 GIGLI: La Danza, Marechiare, Mattinata, Serenata hea pn 10/73 
SED5514 JOAN HAMMOND : Boheme, Butterfly, Schicci, Tosca ... 11/33 
SEB3502 INFANTINO : Marechiare, Passione, S. Lucia, Milena 10/73 
SEB3505 KUNZ: Wenn der Franzl, Ewiges Wien, Mutterllied, etc. 10/73 
SEG7534 DAVID LLOYD: Aberystwyth, Men of Harlech, etc., etc. 9/34 
SELI522 LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR scenes. Callas & di Stefano 15/01 
SELISI2 MESSIAH: Hallelujah & other choruses (Huddersfield) 15/i1 
SELISI7 MESSIAH : Behold the Lamb, 3 other choruses i5/it 
SELISI9 MESSIAH : For unto us, 3 other choruses 15/11 
SELI520 MESSIAH: He shall feed & Thou that tellest (T homes) 15/01 
ER5S041 MILANOV: Aida: Ritorna vincitor & O patria mia i5/tl 
ERSO32 MILANOV: Forza: Madre pietosa & Pace mio Dio 15/i1 
-EN7I8 GIOCONDA scenes. Corridori, Campora, Colzani bi/ttd 
ER5031 SCHOCK: Lohengrin: Narration & Farewell (with cho.) 15/01 
SELISIS SCHWARZKOPF: D. Giovanni: Non mi dir/Idomeneo : i5/tl 
EP70I2 SHAW CHORALE : Hallelujah/Ave Verum/Elijah/etc. 11/34 
SEB3503 SILVERI: Musica proibita, Occhi di fata, ideale, etc. 10/73 
SELI526 TOSCA: Scenes. di Stefano, Callas & Gobbi -- 95/01 
EN71I7 FORZA : Solenne/Pace—Guerrini, Campora, Colzani . ED/ENE 
EN744. OTELLO: Credo, Sogno, Si pel ciel. Sarri & Serra . Wi 
ORCHESTRAL & INSTRUMENTAL 
EP70IS AUBER: Masaniello.: Ovt./LISZT : Hungarian Rhapsody No. 3 11/3} 
ERSO35 BEETHOVEN : Romances | & 2 (Heifetz & R.C.A. Orchestra) ... 15/11 
ERSO36 FURTWANGLER : Tristan: Act 3 prelude/Fidelio : Ove. is/il 
EN709 BERLIOZ : Roman Carnival Ovt. (Lamoureux-Martinon) ... . UI 
EN750 BERLIOZ : Damnation of Faust suite (Paris Cons. Orch.) ... . ih 
SELISI4 CHOPIN : Polonaises 2 & 6 (Malicuzynski pf.) ¢ 15/tt 
-ERSO0O6 CHOPIN: 5 Mazurkas (Horowitz, pf.) 5/tl 
ERSO040 DEBUSSY : 4 Piano pieces (Rubinstein, pf.) .. oe 15/i 
SED5520 ELGAR : Enigma variations 8-9. Pomp & Circumstance 1. --- 49/33 
EN7I1 FALLA : Three-cornered Hat : 3 Dances (Paris Comique).. . Wh 
EP70I3 HAENDEL, vin. : Paganini: Caprice/Bartok : Folk Dences 11/33 
EB60iI0 ITURBI, pf. : Piano Recital—Falla, Beethoven, Debussy 10/73 
SED550!1 OVERTURES—Samson & Light Cavalry (Philharmonia) 11/33 
SED5512 INTERMEZZI—Pagliacci, Manon L, Cav, Giulietta ... 11/34 
SED551I8 TCHAIKOVSKY : Andante cantabile, Sleeping Beauty : Wz. 11/33 
SELISI6 GEZA ANDA, pf.: Liszt : Study No. 3/Coppelia: Valse 15/08 
SED552! MEYERBEER : Les Patineurs : ballet (Royal Opera Orch.) 11/34 
EP701I4 LYMPANY, pf. : Litolff—Scherzo/Granados—Maija y el R. 11/34 
ERSO39 NICOLAI: Merry Wives Ovt./ELGAR: Pomp & Circ. 3 15/08 
SELI524 RAVEL: Pavane pour Infante & Alborada del Gracioso 15/03 
ERSOI7 TOSCANINI: S. Bruschino : Ovt./Skaters. Waltz ... 15/il 
ERSO042 SCHUBERT : Impromptus, Op. 142, 2-4 (Schnabel, pf.) 15/11 
ERSOIO SMETANA: Bartered Bride : 3 Dances (Philharmonia) 15/il 
EP7003 OVERTURES—Gypsy Baron & Beautiful Galathea (Boston) 11/32 
EG800! .: SULLIVAN OVERTURES : Mikado & Pirates of Penzance 9/3+ 
EP7002 OVERTURES—Light Cavalry & Zampa (Boston Pops Orch. - 11/34 
ERSO2! TOSCANINI: Forza Overture/Skaters Waltz 15/t8 
EP70I7 TCHAIKOVSKY : Sleeping Beauty Ballet suite 2 11/34 
EN702 OVERT URES—Don Pasquale & Forza (Scala Orch.) LEE 
SED5517 VERDI: Traviata: Preludes/ROSSINI: Barber: Ovt. ... 11/33 
EN743. WAGNER: Gotterdammerung music (Munich Op. Orch.) 1i/ite 
ERSOO3 WAGNER: Valkyries Ride/Tristan : Liebestod (Toscanini) 15/i 
just remit the prices quoted. 
LONDON, W.C.I. (LAN 6155) 


(TEM 5614) 
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there you are.” 


...and your chosen Haven does you 
great credit. When you told me about the 
new showroom at Keith Prowse, I never 


imagined such a record collector’s 





paradise . . . and what ideal acoustic 
conditions too... 

Well, I’ve made my record 
shopping list so shall we go 
and bask in the arms of 
j 


? 


Orpheus, if | may coin a phrase. . . 
and speaking of phrases, how about 
a musical browse at Prowse . . . especially 


in the unrivalled luxury of 90 New Bond Street. 


Keith Prowse stock every size and make of record to suit every taste . . . in all speeds. ae eee 


KEITH PROWSE 


90 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: HYDe Park 6000 (60 lines) 


159 NEW BOND ST., W.I. HYD 6000 45 ALDWYCH, W.C.2. TEM 2296 
5-6 COVENTRY ST., W.1. | GER 2103 93 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1. SLO 4892 
71 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. LON 7981 129 BAKER ST., W.1. HUN 0693 
50 FENCHURCH ST., E.C.3. MAN 6442 BOBBY’S, EASTBOURNE EASTBOURNE 7000 
47 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W.8. WES 3144 BOBBY’S, FOLKESTONE FOLKESTONE 3171 


CHIESMAN’S, LEWISHAM, MAIDSTONE, GRAVESEND 


} 





— 
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terms of what is clearly a first-class per- 
formance, and one with many ancillary 
virtues, including a very good and forward 
recording. And especially when to surpass 
the present achievement would obviously 
require superhuman qualities. Excuse is 
that those superhuman qualities have in 
fact been exercised on disc at least twice 
already ; by Campoli, in his well-recorded 
Decca of the complete work (the new 
Columbia is also complete), and perhaps 
even more so by Heifetz, in his H.M.V. of 
the four outer movements only: four 
movements that many find preferable 
listening to the complete work. But that 
H.M.V., though not badly recorded, is less 
brilliant than either of the others ; so it is 
for the reader to consider whether maximum 
brilliance is, for him, a prerequisite of 
maximum seduction. M.M. 


MAHLER. Symphony No. 9. 
SCHOENBERG. Verklarte Nacht, Op. 4. 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Paul Kletzki. Colum- 
bia 33C-X1250-1 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 
Symphony No.9: 
Vienna S.O., Horenstein (7/54) PL7602 
Verklarte Nacht : 
S.0., Stokowski (12/54) (H) ALP1205 
This is a first-class version of the Mahler 
Ninth: beautifully played and recorded. 
First in the field, it would have been 
immediately and strongly recommendable ; 
second in the field, it becomes a matter of 
pros and cons. 


For Horenstein, too, persuades the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra into a fine perform- 
ance, and Vox give him a fine recording. 
Kletzki is in places more urgent: this, I 
think, is an advantage in the second move- 
ment, whose simple rustic goodwill stands 
in danger of outstaying its welcome—a 
danger Kletzki also guards against by 
making a minor cut. This, you may 
privately think, improves matters ; but it 
is scarcely, symphonically, a good pro- 
cedure on principle. No cut to help the 
next movement, the Rondo Burleske ; but a 
relentless vitality sweeps it along. 


These are, though not at all incontestably 
so, virtues ; but they must be set against 
slightly more sympathetic playing on the 
Viennese orchestra’s part ; and the Israeli 
strings are hard put to it to produce the 
others’ intensity of tone in the last move- 
ment, though the very end is finely handled 
indeed by Kletzki. The new recording is 
competitive with the old—both are 
extremely good—and is also well balanced 
virtually throughout (though by an engineer 
who has something against solo viola 
players). 

Considering only the Mahler I would 
choose, not without difficulty, the Vox. 
But economics, too, enter in it; and 
Kletzki’s haste (and his cut) in the middle 
movements allows Columbia to put those 
two, complete, on to one side. This allows 
a fourth side to be filled with the string 
orchestral version of Schénberg’s early neo- 
Wagnerian piece, Verklarte Nacht. 


Here Kletzki also makes a cut; again 


one which may reasonably be held to 
improve the music. But the Mahler 
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enthusiast and the Schénberg enthusiast are 
alike in one respect: neither will believe 
that the Master can ever put a foot even 
mildly wrong—so such an enthusiast will 
be driven to falling back on Stokowski— 
who, curiously, plays Schénberg as written ; 
but his version of Verkldrte Nacht has not, 
that I can see, any other advantages over 
that of Kletzki. Clearly, though, any 
decision rests primarily on the Mahler 
Ninth ; and here two very good versions 
do make such a decision difficult, but also 
do minimise the risks inherent in a wrong 
one. M.M 


MENDELSSOHN. Concerto for Two 
Pianos and Orchestra in E major. 
Orazio Frugoni and Eduard Mrazek 
(pianists). Capriccio Brillant, Op. 
22. Orazio Frugoni (piano), Pro 
Musica Symphony, Vienna conduc- 
ted by Hans Swarowsky. Vox 
PL8350 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is the companion two-piano concerto 
to the one in A flat (on Vox PL7400) 
reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE in July, 
1953, the other one of the pair mentioned 
in Grove as being in the Berlin State Library. 
The enthusiasm of Mr. George Mendelssohn, 
president of Vox Productions, has rescued 
these works of his namesake from obscurity 
and brought them before the public again. 
I say “‘ again ” because although so far we 
know the A flat Concerto was never 
performed in public, the E major was 
played in London in July, 1829, by 
Moscheles and Mendelssohn at the latter’s 
concert for the benefit of Silesian flood 
victims. It may be of interest to quote from 
Mendelssohn’s letters on the subject, since 
they are not reproduced in the sleeve-note : 


- Yesterday [July 9] we had a first trial 
in Clementi’s piano manufactory . . . It 
was great fun ; now one has an idea how 
Moscheles and I coquetted together on 
the piano, how the one _ constantly 
imitated the other, and how sweet we 
were. Moscheles plays the last movement 
with wonderful brilliancy, the runs 
dropped from his fingers like magic. 
When it was all over, all said it was a 
pity that we had made no cadenza, so I 
at once hit on a place in the first part of 
the last tutti, where the orchestra had a 
pause, and Moscheles had nolens velens to 
comply and compose a grand cadenza... 
[Mendelssohn provided a tutti to follow 
it, to take in the audience’s applause]. . . 
and at last with our mutual tailoring we 
produced a brilliant concerto. 

At the concert: 

Ladies peeped out from behind the 
double-basses when I came on the 
orchestra ; the Johnston ladies, who 
strayed between the bassoons and French 
horns, sent to ask me whether they were 
likely to hear well [Mendelssohn’s italics] ; 
one lady sat on a kettledrum. 

The music is indeed a discovery, and 
well worth reviving. The ideas are more 
fascinating than in the pretty A flat con- 
certo, even more so than in the two one- 
piano concertos ; and the writing for the 
two pianos is wonderfully effective. The 
execution by Messrs. Frugoni and Mrazek 
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is as deft and brilliant as can be; and if 
any duo on hearing this piece do not 
immediately want to add it to their reper- 
tory, I shall be much surprised. Perhaps 
there is something for the Prom. planners 
to look into here ? The recording on this 
disc is excellent, and the orchestral support, 
both in the concerto and the delicately 
played Capriccio, unobtrusive but secure. 
A.P. 


MILHAUD. Serenade for Orchestra. 
Five Studies for Piano and 
Orchestra. Suite from ‘“ Maxi- 
milian ”’. Three Rag Caprices. 
Badura - Skoda (piano), Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Henry Swoboda. Nixa WLP5051 
(12 in ., 36s. 54d.). 


Milhaud has always been an alarmingly 
prolific composer, and a very uncertain one 
as to quality. One simply cannot keep pace 
with his output, and liter2!iy hundreds of 
his works can never nave been performed 
in this country. No one would call the four 
compositions on this record well known ; in 
fact the new Grove, which devotes five and 
a half pages to listing his works (whereas 
Honegger needs only two) makes no 
mention of the Five Studies or of the 
Maximilian Suite. Nor have I seen the 
sleeve-notes. I have however had a sight 
of a vocal score of Maximilien (to give it its 
French spelling), and it turns out to be an 
opera about the famous Emperor of Mexico 
in the 1850s, and dates from 1930. The 
suite consists of the six orchestral interludes, 
played between scenes, and ends with the 
** Ouverture Fanfare ”. These pieces seem 
to me turgid and dull; they may be 
effective enough in their place, but they do 
not make a worth-while concert suite. 
(Incidentally the vocal score is a proper 
nightmare for the pianist, the piano part 
being seldom on less than three staves, and 
on one page it is actually printed on eight, 
there being sixteen real parts going on at 
once.) On the same side are the three Rag 
Caprices, orchestrations of piano pieces 
written in 1922. The middle one is not 
unpleasant, though I do not admire the 
very vibrato flute quality used for the main 
tune ; the outer movements seem to me 
just plain silly. The other side is much more 
interesting. The Serenade is a splendidly 
virile work which I thoroughly enjoyed. The 
title must mean something quite different 
to Milhaud than it means to the rest of us. 
No soft amorous words in the moonlight 
here ; instead the lady is being tickled in 
the ribs, tossed in a blanket, wallopped 
playfully on the head with a croquet mallet, 
with everyone having a high old time in the 
noisiest possible way. Best of all are the five 
very short restrained Studies for which 
Badura-Skoda joins the orchestra. The 
piano part is not apparently of great 
difficulty or indeed very prominent. The 
music is thoughtful and interesting, and the 
whole work in form quite unlike anything 
else I know. Performance and recording 
seem to me very adequate. It was surely 
rather odd for an American company to 
choose a Viennese orchestra for this very 
French music, but they play it well enough. 
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MOUSSORGSKY. Pictures from an 
Exhibition (orch. Ravel). Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Igor Markevitch. D.G.G. 
DGr16061 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Chicago S.O., Kubelik ° (10/52) (H)BLP1002 
Belgian Radio $.O., Andre ) LG 
Suisse, Ansermet 


Concertgebouw, Dorati 
B.C. S.0., Toscanini (2/55) (H)ALP1218 


This is a very good performance, very 
well recorded. Markevitch brings a fiery 
concentration to bear on the music: 
linking the numbers together where required 
(which many conductors seem curiously 
reluctant to do), erring if at all on the side 
of over-pressure (Moussorgsky had what we 
now call the “‘ fuller figure’: I’m sure he 
never promenaded like this), and in at 
least one number— Tuileries—throwing new 
light on the music by taking the composer’s 
capriccioso instruction at its face value. 

The orchestra respond whole-heartedly. 
At the beginning the principal trumpet 
sounds less fiery than can be; and, rare 
indeed among his species, he does through- 
out tend to allow his own team to over- 
balance him—but one hearing of Goldenberg 
and Schmuyle will convince any sceptic that 
whyever this may be it is not because he is 
anything less than a brilliant player. So is 
the alto-playing troubadour ; but even so 
Markevitch cuts not only the spurious 
Ravel .bar but also a couple of dozen 
authentic Moussorgsky ones: no serious 
harm done. 

Unfortunately, in a sense, this D.G.G. is 
not alone in being both well played and 
recorded. As a self-contained ten-inch 
version it competes directly with the 
Kubelik H.M.V. and the Dorati Philips: 
and perhaps of these I would choose, 
without any certainty of decision, the 
Philips. Of the tweive-inchers with fill-ups, 
perhaps the Toscanini H.M.V. (César 
Franck Psyche and Eros love-scene) has the 
most brilliant sound, the Ansermet Decca 
(Ravel La Valse) the warmest. A firm 
decision between any of these is not at all 
easy to come by: saving grace is that it is 
really next to impossible to go seriously 
wrong. M.M. 


MOZART. Concerto No. 5 in A major, 
K.219. David Oistrakh (violin), 
Sachsische Staatskapelle, Dresden 
conducted by Franz Konwitschny. 
D.G.G. DGr61a1 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 
Heifetz, L.S.O., Sargent (4/54) (H)ALP1124 
Fournier, Vienna Op. Orch., Horvath 

(10/54) WLP5187 

We all have our prejudices ; but when 

they are freely avowed readers who do not 
share them can make suitable allowance. 
One of mine is against full, ripe violin tone 
in the Mozart concertos. It was not until 
the “‘ Turkish ”’ episode in the finale that I 
finally capitulated to Mr. Ojistrakh’s per- 
formance of the A major concerto: Thi- 
baud’s delicate, tricky playing of the piece 
was too much in mind—filigree-work, where 
this was plushy. A second hearing yielded 
more pleasure, for Mr. Ojistrakh’s innate 
musicality shone through. He never shapes 
an unmusical phrase, though sometimes an 
uninteresting one. 


Whether one prefers Heifetz’s more 
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vivacious reading (with leaner tone than in 
the new D.G.G.), or Jean Fournier’s (with 
the disadvantages pointed out by T.H. in 
his review), or this one, must largely be a 
matter of taste. Heifetz is my choice, and 
thereby I doubtless brand myself as one 
who cannot accept “impure” Mozart 
style. But I find M. Fournier less polished, 
and Mr. Oistrakh a trifle dull. The 
orchestral playing in the new disc is neat, 
and well recorded. 


Couplings may influence choice. Those 
who prefer the Bruch concerto (Heifetz’s 
coupling) in performances by Campoli or 
Milstein or Francescatti, and those who 
surely prefer K.216 (Fournier’s coupling) 
in the Goldberg or Grumiaux performances, 
will find the 10-inch D.G.G. a less extrava- 
gant format than it appears to be. The 
slow movement is broken between the sides. 
There are no scrolls to separate movements, 
although there is plenty of room for them. 

A.P. 


MOZART. Concerto No. 15 in B flat 
major, K.450. Sonata No. 11 in A 
major, K.331. Solomon (piano), 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Otto Ackermann. H.M.V. 
ALP1194 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Concerto No. 15: 
Haebler, Vienna Pro Musica, Hollreiser 
(7/54) PL8300 
Kempff, Stuttgart Chamber Orch., Munchinger 
(9/54) LXT2861 


Sonata : 
Gieseking. (4/54) 38CX1142 
Neumeyer (1/55) AP13013 


I must own to having a slight initial 
prejudice against ‘‘ mixed ”’ records—con- 
certo on one side, solo on the other. But 
here the quality of the performances 
speedily broke down prejudice. This disc 
marks Solomon’s LP début as soloist in a 
Mozart concerto—in Mozart at all, for that 
matter. An eagerly awaited event, for this 
pianist’s performances in the Festival Hall 
certainly suggested that in him we had an 
interpreter who would give us Mozart 
concerto recordings that we could greet 
with more than gentle regret. 


Nor is there any disappointment. The 
superlatives used about Miss Haebler’s 
K.450, both in these pages and elsewhere, 
are by now familiar: Solomon’s reading 
exists on the same level. The tempi he 
adopts for the three movements are almost 
identical with hers. If we seek to define the 
qualities which make them different (and 
one could not mistake one for the other), 
they are, for the Vox disc youthful enthusiasm, 
for the H.M.V. the justness of a master who 
loves the work. Otto Ackermann uses a 
slightly heavier orchestra than Mr. Holl- 
reiser (or so it sounds), and detail is 
occasionally less sharp. But the recording 
is first-rate: violins a little rounder in the 
H.M.V., piano a little fuller in the Vox. 
At the first piano entry, in the new recording 
there is a slight suggestion of the keys 
bedding—not enough to be at all distracting; 
in fact it might be thought to lend 
immediacy to the performance. 

Solomon’s neat phrasing, his beautifully 
even runs, his steadiness of pulse are all 
most admirable. The same virtues mark 
the sonata, yet I do not find this performance 
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quite so striking. A, fast tempo for some of 
the variations in the, first movement turns 
triplets into a scurry. Do we feel some 
poetry missing from the thoughtful account 
of the slow movement? In the finale, 
however, the “ Turkish Rondo”, no 
doubts: this exuberant, dashing per- 
formance is just what the music calls for. 


Apropos of the ** Turkish Rondo ”’, [ am 
glad to quote from a revised index card the 
explanation of the curious rattling sound 
which I commented on when reviewing the 
Archive disc of the piece: 


** This Fortepiano possesses, as all instru- 
ments used during this time, three stops or 
so-called ‘ alterations’, which are served 
by the knee-lever, i.e. . . . 


3. the so-called bassoon-stop (a parchment 
roll, which in the bass up to g’ is pressed 
against the strings from the top, thus 
creating a rattling tone, in order to bring 
forward exotic effects and being suitable for 
imitating the old bassoon).”’ 


Solomon, of course, uses no such device 
on his modern piano, but his brisk acctacature 


_ give plenty of exotic colour. 


MOZART. Symphony No. 38 in D 
major, K.504, “ Prague.” Sym- 
phony No. 34 in C major, K.338. 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Rafael Kubelik. 
H.M.V. ALP1239 (12_in., 36s. 54d.). 


on as above : 
No. 38—Suisse, Ansermet 
No. 34—Suisse, Maag 
Symphony No. 38 : 
Royal P.O., Beecham 
Glyndebourne Orch., Gui ay (H)ALP1114 
L.S.0., Sclti (11/54) LXT2946 

Kubelik gives attractive, straightforward 
performances of these two symphonies, and 
the result is a decided improvement on 
Decca’s 1951 couplings of the same works. 
For instance, Maag makes nothing of the 
andante of K.338, taking it much too fast, 
whereas Kubelik, without giving a very 
sensitive performance, at least finds a 
reasonable tempo. But he is up against 
much stronger opposition in the “‘Prague’’, 
and his interpretation cannot be said to 
be an improvement on either Beecham’s or 
Solti’s. Beecham draws such expressive 
playing from his orchestra that some people 
have found it over-mannered, and _ his 
tempo for the middle movement is certainly 
slower than the andante for which Mozart 
asks. But for me these are not defects, and 
I would sooner hear Beecham conduct this 
middle movement than anyone; the 
studied deliberation with which he takes 
it is almost hypnotic in its effect. And his 
surely is the best finale, though it does not 
seem nearly as clearly recorded on the LP 
as on the old 78s. On recording quality the 
Solti record is perhaps the best, and his 
performance is certainly very fine. So for 
that matter is Kubelik’s, but it is an indica- 
tion of his unsensational approach that his 
is the fastest slow movement and the slowest 
finale ; the playing is clean and accurate 
but a little inexpressive. 

The new disc was recorded in a rather 
resonant hall which may not be to 
listener’s liking, but I found the “ey tad 
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SCHUBERT. Rosamunde-Ballet, Op. 
26. Vienna Chamber Choir, Wiener 
Symphoniker conducted by Wilhelm 
Loibner. Philips NBL5007 (12 in., 
32s. 44d.). 

Rossl-Majdan, Vienna Akadamiechoir, Vienna Op. 
Orch., Dixon (7/54) WLP5182 

I fear I found this a very undistinguished 
performance and rather a dull recording. 
Wilhelm Loibner’s work shows a good many 
weaknesses that suggest the poor conductor. 
He sometimes hurries in a crescendo ; accents 
and “ hairpins ” in quiet passages are over- 
done—that sort of thing. The opening tune 
of the allegro in the Overture quickens after 
its first bars. And I remember another 
place where a first-rate conductor would 
have warned the trombones to play sooner 
or they would sound late—as they do. 
Indeed, the whole performance is styleless 
and ordinary. 

Although another version of all this is 
listed above, it should be made clear that 
different overtures are played, the Nixa 
disc containing the one originally written 
as “‘ Alphonso and Estrella”’ and used at 
the first performance of Hermine von Chezy’s 
play, while this present record gives us the 
one Schubert later substituted, now known 
everywhere as the Rosamunde Overture. 
A.P. reviewed the older record very 
thoroughly last July, and I agree with all 
his conclusions—that Dean Dixon, the 
conductor, is better in the dramatic pieces 
than in the lyrical, that the recording is not 
always as warm as one would like, but that 
much is very good (including the contralto, 
who is incomparably better than the 
anonymous lady we have here). Indeed, I 
would award the Nixa more points than 
A.P. gave it ; but then, perhaps the contrast 
increased my appreciation of its qualities. 

T.H. 


STRAVINSKY. Petrouchka Ballet 
Music. Leopold Stokowski and 
his Symphony Orchestra. H.M.V. 
ALP1240 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Suisse, Ansermet (7/50) LX T2502 
New York S.O., Mitropoulos (1/55) ABL3027 

Sometimes it happens that an artist, or 
perhaps a recording engineer, feels that he 
is being too summarily treated by a reviewer. 
But when there is a first-rate performance 
and recording of a piece already available 
(as there is of Petrouchka), then it is hard 
—for reader as well as writer—to have to 
spend many words on a recording which 
does not measure up to the set standard. 

So I will go into only two details about 
this Petrouchka. At figure 127 (page 77 of 
the miniature score) the ’cellos and double 
basses have four bars p, sul pont; in this 
new American performance they saw away 
loud and hearty. The trumpet and drum 
at figure 134 ff. (page 81) make enough noise 
to suggest that a military band is passing 
by—no part of the Shrove-Tide Fair. 

Two specific examples to back up a 
general criticism that although this Petrouchka 
is brilliantly played, it is something less 
than a faithful account of Stravinsky’s 
dazzling score. The Ansermet reading 
gives us all the glitter and variety of the 
fairground, yet keeps the picture coherent, 
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so to speak. I have been listening to it in a 
brand-new pressing, and it sounds even 
better than before. One of the early high- 
points in LP recording, it has still to be 
overtopped by any rival version. 

A.P. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Concerto No. 1 in 
B flat minor, Op. 23. Shura 
Cherkassky (piano), Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Leopold Ludwig. D.G.G. DGM 
18013 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Curzon, New S.O., Szell A ae LXT2559 
Solomon, Philharmonia, Dobrow 

(10/52) (H)CLP1001 

Bruchollerie, Vienna Municipal, Moralt 
(7/53) PL7720 
Anda, Philharmonia, Galliera (11/54) 383CX1156 
Farnadi, Vienna Op., Scherchen (2/55) WLP5309 
Uninsky, Hague P. O., Otterloo (3/55) ABR4020 

This is an enthralling performance of the 
Tchaikovsky concerto, and with no hesita- 
tion at all I put it right at the top of the 
list. Shura Cherkassky is not a pianist who 
leaves me unmoved. I have walked out of 
Wigmore Hall quivering with rage at what 
he was doing to Schumann’s Carnaval ; 
here in the Tchaikovsky I sit dumbfounded 
by the beauty of his playing. I doubt 
whether piano tone more lovely has been 
put on LP. Under his fingers the Steinway 
becomes a second orchestra from which 
flute, clarinet, ’cello, harp, what he wills, 
it seems, can sing. Hear the record: the 
tones stroked from the keys ; or the strings 
set quivering, as it were, without the impact 
of the hammers ; or the ripple which passes 
over the keyboard as quickly and as 
delicately as a breath of wind over the 
surface of a lake. 

True, the performance is an exceedingly 
free one. The American pianist takes and 
shapes the rhythm at his will—slows down 
the introduction at his entry, spins out the 
second subject, makes the minims faster 
than the crotchets at bars 260 ff. No matter, 
there is nothing tasteless, nothing un- 
musical, nothing to object to here. The 
orchestral playing has great finesse ; detail 
is faithfully presented, and so executed that 
it is a delight to have one’s attention drawn 
to it. 

A.P. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 5 in 
_ Eminor, Op. 64. B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. H.M.V. ALP 
1236 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
L.P.O., Celibidache (6/51) LXT2545 
La Scala Or. sh., Cantelli oe re (H)ALP1001 
Hamburg R.O., Schmidt-Issersted 
(2/58) LXT2758 
(6/54) MG50008 
(10/54) ABL3007 
(1/55) 383CX1133 


A hearing of the opening bars alone will 
give no idea of the quality of this recording. 
For the softer passages, as so often on the 
better H.M.V.’s, sound dim and incon- 
sequential ; and if it should be a badly- 
surfaced copy that defect is thrown into 
relief. But when Tchaikovsky gets into his 
stride, why, then a blaze of brass and scurry 
of strings fill the room with something like 
a first-class quality of sound. 

The performance of the work is also, in 
places, distinguished. Oboe and horn both 


Minneapolis S.O., Dorati 
Concertgebouw, Kempen 
Philharmonia, Karajan 
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take honours in the slow movement; but 
the wind in general do seem to be too 
content with frequent poor chording. 
Sargent makes rather a dull affair of the 
first movement ; crisper rhythm altogether 
is needed for maximum propulsion. But 
thereafter all is well, helped by a slow 
movement complete on one side, until the 
finale: here a good performance will yet 
put itself out of court for many listeners 
because of two large cuts. They don’t seem 
to be dictated by any practical requirements ; 
so they must be dictated by a desire to 
improve on Tchaikovsky, which some will 
feel to be misplaced enthusiasm. 


Karajan’s version of this symphony with 
the Philharmonia is nearly as well recorded 
as this, and seems to me to offer a preferable 
performance. ~ Best recording of the lot: 
Mercury, and a whizzing performance, too; 
but don’t listen too closely to the opening 
of the slow movement. 


M.M. 


BEETHOVEN Etc. Overture “Egmont”, 
Op. 84 (Beethoven). Hungarian 
Dances: No.1 in G minor; No. 17 
in F sharp minor; No. 20 in E 
minor ; No. 21 in E minor (Brahms, 
orch. Dvorak). Overture “Le 
Carnaval Romain”, . 
(Berlioz). Overture “ Zampa” 
(Hérold). Dance of the Hours from 
‘** La Gioconda ”’, Act III (Ponchielli). 
Finlandia—Symphonic Poem, Op. 
26 (Sibelius). N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini. H.M.V. ALP1235 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

When I first cast my eye over these titles 

I thought it must be one of those records 
they call “‘ Orchestral Concert ’’ compiled 
by somebody who had gone quite mad. 
What an incredible hotch-potch! Then I 
saw the conductor’s name and all was at 
once explained. These are presumably a 
lot of shorter pieces taken from various 
Toscanini sessions and H.M.V. are 
perfectly right to give-us everything of his 
they have on tape. Whether dumping 
them all on a 12-inch disc is right is another 
matter. I do hope that they will soon be 
divided up on EPs so that we can have 
some choice if we wish. Surely that will 
increase sales and then both sides of the 
counter will be happy. 


To my surprise I enjoyed <ampa and the 
Dance of the Hours most of alls: They are 
brilliant and enchanting, and they seem to 
get the best of the recording (though on my 
review copy the clarinet sound in the well- 
known solo in the overture is not very 
successful). But I must confess that I never 
enjoyed Toscanini’s older record of Egmont, 
finding it “‘ spiky” both in performance 
and recording, and thinking this new one 
even more so. In addition (towards the 
end, for instance): the. exeitement:,turns - 
almost to a touch of fever, which means that 
its power is lessened. Carnaval Romain and 
Finlandia are brilliant, as anyone would - 
guess, but the recording is not all that good 
and the performances do not stand out from 
some that are better recorded. There is a 
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particularly good Hungarian Dance, No. 17, 
a lesser-known one and really beautifully 
played. 

Altogether, a collection with its ups and 
downs. One can only leave the individual 
reader to judge whether he thinks it worth 
the price of a whole 12-inch disc. T.H. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BACH, J. C. Sinfonia Concertante for 
Violin and °Cello in A major. 
Concerto for Cembalo and String 
Orchestra in E flat major, Op. 7, 
No. 5. Walter Schneiderhan 
(violin), Nikolaus Hiibner (’cello), 
Gustav Leonhardt (cembalo), 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Paul Sacher. Philips 
ABR 4029 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 


Here is a delightfully galant pair of works 
by the London Bach, finely played by 
talented and tasteful soloists, and kept 
in general good order by the impeccable 
baton of Paul Sacher. The recording is 
pleasing in character and in overall balance. 

The Sinfonia Concertante is one of a set 
preserved in the Royal Library, now at the 
British Museum, and it was first edited by 
Alfred Einstein, in the Eulenburg score 
series, in 1934. ‘“* Even today ”’, says Dr. 


Einstein in his foreword, “* one will welcome 
the whole work, with its mingled character 
of symphony and concerto, its melodic 
simplicity and piquancy, as an early fore- 


runner of the form which Beethoven with 
his Triple Concerto, and Brahms with his 
Double Concerto, brought to maturity ”’. 
There is, however, nothing immature about 
the Sinfonia Concertante: its two move- 
ments are perfectly balanced, and it gives 
opportunity for solo display without rele- 
gating the tutti to a background role. 

Gustav Leonhardt brings a genuine 
sympathy and accomplished technique to 
the Harpsichord Concerto—one of 37, 
incidentally, which J. C. Bach composed 
between his Berlin apprenticeship and his 
London triumphs. The harpsichord is well- 
recorded, and the registration gives the 
impression of a _ late-eighteenth-century 
instrument without sounding in any way 
archaic or precious. ‘The orchestra plays 
extremely well, and the tempi are just right 
for the style of the music, leaving elbow 
room for both ornamentation and passage- 
work, 

A welcome disc from all points of view. 


BOCCHERINI. Flute Quintet in E flat 
major. 

HAYDN. Divertimento in C major 
(1792). Four Marches. 

HAYDN, M. Divertimento in C major. 
London Baroque Ensemble con- 
ducted by Karl Haas. Nixa WLP5080 
(12 in., 36s., 54d.). 

Individually agreeable and interesting 
works ; and contrasted enough in instru- 
mentation, unlike many omnibus LPs, to 
remain a beguilement for the ear in con- 
tinuous listening. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Least interesting, perhaps, is the 
Boccherini; his two-movement Quintet 
for flute (Richard Adeney) and strings is 
unable to move even the sleeve-note 
writer (Haas himself) to enthusiasm. 

And most beguiling, perhaps, is the 
Josef Haydn Divertimento—a re-arrange- 
ment, by the composer, of one of the 
hurdy-gurdy Nocturnes for the King of 
Naples, for flute, oboe, two clarinets, two 
horns, two violas, ’cello, and bass—an 
even odder combination in its day than it 
seems now. But a highly effective one— 
certainly when played as well as it is here. 

Michael Haydn, younger brother of 
Josef, contributes another divertimento, 
this time for surely the most unpromising 
trio to be seriously conceived—violin, 
‘cello, and bass. But the ’cello-writing is 
extremely advanced for its period, and 
James Whitehead’s light touch enables his 
instrument to sound at times astonishingly 
like a viola; so his partnership with Jean 
Pougnet and James Merrett, sr. turns out to 
be a very happy one. 

After strings alone, wind alone for four 
of Haydn’s military marches, all played 
on the authentic chamber-music sounding 
combinations of the period. Not quite wind 
alone, actually, as for greater authenticity 
percussion parts have had to he added ; 
they were not written down in the first place 
as drummers were not expected to be able 
to read (which rings a bell somewhere). 
One is a cavalry march, and so instead of 
a side-drum part a timpani part has been 
written (why a side-drum—two if necessary 
for balance—cannot be played on horse- 
back is one of the many mysteries of 
military life I have never been able to 
fathom). The timpani part dutifully peters 
out, for all the world like a Haydn sym- 
phony, when the music veers round to an 
inconvenient harmony ;. but my own guess 
is that it would take, even in the eighteenth 
century, more than just an inconvenient 
harmony to put a military drummer off 
his stride. 

A most rewarding disc; and most 
beautifully recorded. M.M. 


DEBUSSY. Sonata in G minor for 
Violin and Piano. Marie Claude 
Theuveny (violin), Franck Theuveny 
(piano). Sonata in D minor for 
*Cello and Piano. André Lévy 
(cello), Geneviéve Joy (piano). 
London Ducretet-Thomson EL93045 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Sonata in G minor : 


Francescatti, Casadesus (1/54) 383CX1111 
Ferras, Barbizet (10/54) LX T2810 


Neither the Violin nor the ’Cello Sonata 
are usually reckoned to be among Debussy’s 
best works. The assessment may be a fair 
one considering each work in its totality, 
and considering it alongside the composer’s 
earlier masterpieces (these sonatas date 
from the period of the Great War). But 
that is not to say that there is not a great 
deal of charming music together with that 
which is less effective: there are passages 
of captivating whimsy in the Violin Sonata, 
and in the ’Cello Sonata surely only the 
second movement—a Serenade with con- 
siderable mandolinistic intentions—seems 
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to be seriously out of place, the product of 
a forced humour? That Serenade is 
flanked by an effective Prologue and 
Finale: curious indeed that the sonata 
should have waited all this time for a first 
LP version. ) 

Now here, it is very adequately per- 
formed: André Lévy enters with spirit 
into his humorous passages, and forms 
throughout a good partnership with Gene- 
viéve Joy. Similarly for the Violin Sonata: 
in a reading, something less than magical 
considered as a whole, the Theuveny duo 
play the work effectively, and the violinist 
is also extremely conscientious over 
Debussy’s many marked _ glissandos— 
whether their observation markedly im- 
proves the music or not is open, though, to 
some doubt. 

And so on the face of it, a decent ten-inch 
coupling of these two sonatas seems a good 
buy. But the recording, though mostly 
clear enough, does distort slightly in 
patches of the violin work, and this copy of 
the disc, presumably representative, has a 
less than altogether winning surface; so 
the coupling may perhaps be rated a very 
convenient rather than a fully recommend- 
able one. 

If, of course, you wish for the Debussy 
Cello Sonata, there is at present no alter- 
native to this disc. But two fine perform- 
ances of the Violin Sonata are otherwise 
available: Francescatti and Casadesus, 
clean and classical in this and the César 
Franck sonata; and Ferras and Barbizet, 
warm and wayward in the Debussy and 
the second Fauré sonata. M.M. 


BORODIN. String Quartet No. 1 in 
A major. Vienna Konzerthaus 
Quartet. Nixa WLP5035 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This, one of Borodin’s first compositions, 
shows signs of being a student work. In fact 
one can hear him learning the job as he goes 
along, making each movement a little better 
than the one before. Someone (Balakirev ?) 
must have told him that his first allegro 
tune was all too like one in the finale of 
Beethoven’s Op. 130. (The “ Five” had 
been studying Beethoven’s late quartets, 
and this tune must have stuck in Borodin’s 
subconscious mind.) So he extricated him- 
self from a possible charge of plagiarism by 
putting on the title page the words “‘ Based 
on a theme of Beethoven ’—which it isn’t, 
his theme being far from identical with 
Beethoven’s, and not of any special import- 
ance in the work as a whole. This first 
movement is rather dull and far too long ; 
886 bars may well be a record for string 
quartet first movements. Not until the 
third movement does Borodin get into his 
stride, and no one else could have written 
this characteristically bubbling scherzo. 
The finale is even more original, though I 
wish the repeat had been ignored in this 
recording ; the movement would, I think, 
have sounded stronger without it. 

The recording seems to have been made 
in a rather large bare hall, and suffers from 
some distortion, but this is to suggest that 
it is much worse than it really is. The 
playing is at times a little perfunctory 














